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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Limited. 


TERMS,—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . . $2.50 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . .5 cents | 10 copies, one yesr, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY Bargin AT Any TIME. 
WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


WE Do Not “sTOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—¥or transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time; 744 cent per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcxs, Drarts, or 
PosT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 


PoETRY: THE SOUL ENDURES, . é A - * > « Se 
JOHN WoOLMAN’sS VOYAGE TO ENGLAND, 1772, (Comcluded). 769 
Tse Lire oF WM. EDWARD FosTkR: MACAULAY AND PENN, 770 


EvRoPEAN Days, Il.—ANTWERP TO BERLIN, . : ; > ee 
SCRIPTURE LEsson, No. 47, - ; ; ; a ‘ . 738 

Notes on the Lesson, . : F ; ; . 7A 
He Lovers WHom He CHASTENETH, : : : ‘ . 7% 
EDITORIAL : 

The Source of True Happiness, . : i ; a¢ee 76 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, . : . . 4 : ae 
A Visit To BucKS QUARTEBLY MEETING, ‘ ; ; ) 
Visi? TO Two STaTE PENITENTIARIES, . : , ; . 7 
NEWS OF FRIENDS; 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting, . 4 . . ; : . 79 

The Meeting at Fair-Hill,_ . : ; ‘ j . 780 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES, . f ; ‘ ; ; . 730 
MONTHLY MEETING VISITS, . ’ [ ; . d . 780 
EDUCATIONAL : 

Conference of Friends in New York, . ‘ . ; - 
THe FACULTY aT SWARTHMORE, . P ‘ , ; o* ae 
From SanpDy SPRINGS; CORRECTION, ' 3 i ‘ an 
Poretry: The Lighthouse; When? . ‘“ i : ‘ - 782 
BLUE-JaYs, > ‘ ‘ 5 ie ; ‘ . 4 | 
JosEPH BRANT, THE MOHAWK CHIEF, . : : ° . TH 
VACATION 8 HOOLS, ‘ ‘ . . ; ; : ; v. 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, . , ‘ ; ; i ‘ v 
CURRENT EVENTS. ; . 6 : s ‘ : ; ‘ v. 
NOTICEs, . : 3 4 4 ‘ ; 3 i 4 : ta 


'PAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 


enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 


‘corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SamvuEL C. CotLins, A. M., Prin., 

Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1889. 
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MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1. RATES FOR YEAR 1890. 
Single subscriptions, $2.50 each per year. 
Four copies, $2.25 a year Ten copies, $2.00 each per year. 


2. “NO AGENTS.” 


We recognize no one as our “Agent,”” with the single ex 
ception of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for the pa- 
per must be. regarded as the agents of those subscribing 
through them, When money reaches our hands, we receipt 
for it ourselves, and no one (except F. B. A., as above) is 
authorized to receipt for us. 


3. CONCERNING CLUBS. 


a. We desire very much to add new names to our list,—both to 
sustain the paper, in place of older Friends who year by 
year are removed by death ; and to extend the circle of its 
usefulness. One object in making Club rates is to aid this 
new growth. We trust Friends sending Clubs will have some 
new names, unless this is clearly not possible. 

6 Names and money for Clubs should be sent to us in one, two, 
or at mest three installments. We can wait till the person get- 
ting up the Club is ready with the money, but we prefer 
not to receive single names and money (unless for new sub- 
scribers) at intervals through the year, on account of Club 
previously reported. 


4. SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


When tending Clubs, please carefully designate all ‘“‘ new”’ 
names ; and in renewals please use same name as the paper 
has been coming to. If for any reason the name is changed, 
please call our attention to the fact, to avoid duplication. 


5. DISCONTINUANCES. 


We do not discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to ‘‘ stop” must so notify us. (With regard 
to this we may say that a great majority of the subscribers to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL continue from year to 
year withouta break, and that to stop papers as soon as 
the amount paid runs out, would give offense to many, be- 
sides making a large increase of work for us at the busiest 
season of the year. We never intentionally continue a paper 
ordered stopped, when it is not in arrears.) 


E SHOEMAKER, 


MILLINERY 
Medium Bonnets a Specialty. 533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
Private house, third door below Green St. 


7, & R. L. TYSON, 242 8S. ELEVENTH STREET. 

* Staple trimmings, knitting, and embroidery silks, and 
yarns and zephyrs, knit goods, wool and cotton waddings. Mate- 
rials for Friends’ caps. Caps mate and plain sewing and quilt 
ing done to order. 
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FRIENDS BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 


Price Rise and ees of Friends. 
Barclay’s Apol: a Wig . 60 By William Penn, 


Barclay’s Catec .  - e William Penn’s Letter to his 

Life of William Peni. By 8. | _ Wife and Children. Paper, 
M. Janney. Cloth ° - 1.00 R Life of James and Lucretia 
Paper, . > . . . 85 Mott 

Life of George Fox. By 8. “eee of Benjamin 
M. Janney. Cloth, o jv) 8 . Hall 

Conversations on Religious Dr. Parrish’s Letter. 


Subjects. ByS.M. Janney, .50 . A Reasonable Faith. By ined 
Peace Principles ~.aan onan ee aie 


_t 
By 8. M. Janney, . ‘ d Life. 
Cueuny = a Doc- ola Paap Quakers, By 


vital Tetigion “py 8. M.Jan- ; Rules of Discipline of Phila- 
ney. 


d J delphia Yearly Meeti 
History of Friends * By 8. M. Life vt John” Richardson. 
Janney. 4 Volumes,Cloth, 4, J ie. + ae 
4 Volumes, Sheep, J J Life of John anegtem. 
ay | of the Separation. Sheep, . we, claw a. 6 6 
By 8S. M. Janney. 1 Vol- Christian Baptism. "William | Conversations on the Queries. 
ume, Cloth, . . ‘ » -70 | Dell. . | _ By H. E. Stockley, . 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, ie J Dymond on War, .24 | True Peace, 
Journal of, John Woolman, . . 87 | Essays, — ‘of Truth. Plain Path, 


“  Whittier’s 1. : By J’ Johnso | Journal of of Hugh Judge Judge 
No Cross, No oe —, Scraps of nght and Feel- 


iam Penn, . . ing. By J. Jol 30 8S ,| HSC Ser , 


Be FF. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, _ square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


-: ——4 Watchword. J. 
Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
Six Volum 


Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. 
Come. Eleven Volumes, . 11:00 
‘ox’s Works. Eight a 
in; on *s Works, - 5.00 
oe 1 
— of Elias Hicks, . 
¥ the Views of 
nds. By J wae. vane. 


| rieskels Cover, 
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INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


THE GIRARD sare ieee eae ee 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST C0. oss snrsonsceromme” 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


a Unblemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial gest. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Began Business 1870. Has returned to its investors, - - - $10,394,979. 


In 1888 it returned to them, - - - 1,630,772. 

Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are made, de- 
voting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be 
overestimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities. 

No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages only, on lands worth more than three times the amount loaned on them. 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts and short 
time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York, 


July Ist, 1889, Copitar aua surpine, $1;232,700.18. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. Itis PurELY MuTvAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 4 
HALF MILLIONS. gap ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
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ile 
Interest Reduced to 6 6% per cent. 


on all securities issued after 
First Mo. 2, 1890, by the 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


The high standing of the company, the large 
demand for their securities, and the rapid and 
substantial development of Texas, make this 
change of rate necessary. From our knowl- 
edge of the State and of this company, we be- 
lieye their securities to be equal to the best 
in the market. 

All orders received before the first of the year 
will be filled at 7 per cent. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUIZDERS 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
za12 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 


O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared tc 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 
ONT@OMERY COUNTY MILE.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(CAROLINE RAU, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


—— MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakrp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarnau J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Latina, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXxcuTIvVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, Wést Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal! 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


A PAPER THAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS. 
THE 


HOUSEKEEPER’S WEERLY. 

A paper that is useful, in the ordinary sense ; but it is some- 
thing else besides. The kitchen stove, the broom, the needle ate 
important features in a housekeeper’s life; but there is some- 
thing beside these that a woman wants to know about, or ought 
to. The Housekeepers Weekly tells of what is being done by 
women; it tells of the books in which they are interested, of 
the care and training of children; it gives portraits of the 
writers and workers about whem they want to know. In short, 
it is a paper which intelligent women cannot afford to omit 
reading. 

But they do not have to. With all else that it is, one of its 
best features is that it is only one dollara year. Send a postal 
card for a sample copy. 

HENRY FERRIS, MANAGER, 
Sixth and Arch Streets, Philada. 


EWIS’ 98 ce. LYE 
Powdered and Perfumed. 


(PATENTED.) 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 lbs. of the best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets. drains, ete. Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner, and anti-incrustator. For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
ete. For painters to remove old paints. 
For washing trees, etc , etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO., 
General Agents, smeastaaalin Pa, 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, . . e 
Surplus and U ndivided Profits, 
Assets, 


$2,000,000.00 
264,817.65 
7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust b: 
The American Loan and Tiust Company of New York, an 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage Compa a 

This Congas has deposited with The American n and 
Trust Comes mi ts Trustees for the Debenture holders in this 
a ‘irst Mortgage Loans u 
gregatin $3,515. “ covering 676.322,65 acres of land with an 
apprai: = ue of $12,426,826 30. these statistics it is ap- 
parent that the Ra. amount loaned on each Farm is $1,057.81, 
the averaged appraised value is but $18.37 per acre, and that the 
meaey has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the ap- 
pra 

CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 
or small amounts, bearing 434 per cent. and 5 per cent. interest, 
for periods of not less then three months. 

Full information on application. 


The Autumn and Winter 
1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of Lapigs’ 
FINE HaND-sEWED SHOES. 


Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever betore, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 
GANVEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St. 


~AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


m improved Farms, ag- 





Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply’ 
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LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN CLASS. WORK. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Association 
will be held Second-day, 12th month gth, at 8 o’clock, 
at 15th and Race Sts. In addition to the usual busi- 
ness, a paper will be read reviewing that portion of 
our monthly reading in Janney’s History of the So- 
ciety of Friends which has been read this month. 
Also; Prof. Arthur Beardsley, of Swarthmore, will 
deliver a lecture on“ Friends in Science and Art.” 
All persons interested are invited to be present 
By ORDER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


YOUNG LADY FRIEND, GRADUATE, 
with ten months’ experience, desires a position as stenogra- 


pher and type-writer in an office or asateacher. Address S., 586 
Marshall St., Phila. 








OUNG PROFESSIONAL MAN AND WIFE 
(no children) desire by first of year three or four unfur 


nished rooms for housekeeping. Private family, central location, 
moderate terms. State particulars fully. Address S., Office In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED BY A MIDDLE-AGED LADY OF 
culture and good address, a position as companion or 
amanuensis to an eldery lady or invalid or to travel with parties 


going south. References exchanged. Address J. D. M., 1623 28 
Street N. W., Washington D. C. 











EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOO 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 


For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-schoo] for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing » 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889 Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year The school is under the care of Friends, and i+ 
pleasantly located on Long Island. about thirty miles from Nev 
York For catalogue and particulars address 

FPrRepeRick KE WILLITs, Sec 


Gien Cove, Long Island, N. Y 


‘SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 





OPENS NINTH MUNTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
1889-90. 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
en miles from Philadelphia. 
Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 
AgTHURB H. Tomimson, Principal, 
Or CynTHi G, BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Under the joint care of a Sub-Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, and a Sub-Committee 
of the Instruction Committee of Swarthmore College, a course of 
lectures on Methods of School Government, Teaching, etc., with 
practical iilustrations of School work, will be given during the 
school year of 1889-90, alternately at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, and at Swarthmore College. 

At the College there will be opportunity of witnessing in- 
struction in the various class-rooms in fourteen different branches 
of study from 8 o'clock to 10.30 a. m. 

This course is arranged especially to aid students fitting 
themselves to teach and teachers of Friends’ schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; these are cordially in- 
vited to attend, also school committees and others interested in 
education will be welcome. 

The subsequent Lectures and the practical exercises of the 
course, two in each month, will be given the first Seventh-day in 
every month, at 15th and Race, and the third Seventh-day at 
Swarthmore College. 

Announcements of Lectures and Subjects for these will be 
made as soon as the arrangements shall be completed. 

Arrangements have been made as follows: Fifteenth and 
Race, Twelfth month 7th, 1889 at 10 30 a. m., Silas 8. Neff, Presi- 
dent National School of Oratory and Elocution, Philadelphia, 
Pa., subjects, “‘ The Function of the Reading Lesson” and ‘‘ How 
to teach Reading,” followed at same place, same, day by Mathilde 
E. Coffin, formerly a member of F. W. Parker's Faculty in the 
Cook County, Illinois, Normal School, and late Superintendent of 
Model School in Normal School at Millersville, Pa., subject, 
“Method of Teaching Geography.”’ 

Owing to the vacation at Swarthmore there will not be any 
lecture on the 2ist of Twelfth month. 

Clement M. Biddle, Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Ed- 
mund Webster, Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. 
Wade Griscom, 

Sub-Committee of Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Eli M. Lamb, Rachel W. Hillborn, Helen Comly White, Lydia 

H. Hall, 


Sub-Committee of Instruction Committee of 
Swarthmore College. 





THIRD ANNIVERSARY AND DONATION DAY 
— OF THE— 


PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, (Second Floor). 


Fifth-day 12th mo. 12, 1889, 10.30 a. m., 2.30 and 8 p. m. 
Supper, on first floor, from 6 to 8 o'clock, 


This is one of the branches of the UstverRsaL PEacE UNiIon, 
is actively advocating peace through removing the causes and 
abolishing the cu-toms of war, and establishing the principle 
aud living the conditions of peace. 

It would practically establish a system of intervention, arbi- 
tration, and reconciliation, in place of the military system, and 
at all times sabstitute arbitration for war. 

Many speakers are expected from different parts of the coun- 
try, among them some of the delegates from Central and South 
America to the International American Congress, if their duties 
in Washington will permit them to leave. 








Sessions will be held at 10.30 a. m. and 2.30,and8p.m. Let- 
ters and the annual report will be read, and addresses are ex- 
pected by Belva A. Lockwood, (recently returned as a delegate to 
the Paris Peace Conferences) ; Paulus Moost, of Liberia; 8. Burns 
Weston ; Aaron M. Powell, of New York; Bishop J. P. Campbell, 
H. L. Wayland, NB. Grubb, John Collins, George Dana Board - 
man, Amanda Deyo, J. H. Clifford, Joseph Krauskopf, and others. 


The meetings are free ; but, for supper, tickets are twenty- 
five cents, the holders of which will be entitled to reserved seats. 
Apply to Elizabeth H. Webster, 3504 North Sixteenth street, Chair- 
man of Supper Committee ; John J. Lytle, Secretary, Northeast 
corner Twentieth and Green streets,or to the President, Sarah 
T. Rogers, M. D., 1015 Vine street. 

Send donations to the Treasurer, H. Taylor Rogers, 1015 Vine 
street, or any of the above committee ; and, as funds are greatly 
needed to promote this important work, generous contributions 
are earnestly requested. 
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THE SOUL ENDURES. 
THE gold of life may turn to gray, 
The sun of life go down ; 
But truth and love will last alway, 
And win the victor’s crown. 


The tides of life may ebb and flow, 
And kingdoms rise and fall ; 
But soul is one with God for aye, 
And triumphs over all. 
—Eliza M. Hickok, in Christian Register. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S VOYAGE TO 
ENGLAND, 1772. 

(Concluded from last week.) 
Turrry-First of Fifth month and first of the week.— 
We had a meeting in the cabin, with nearly all the 
ship’s company, the whole being near thirty. In 
this meeting the Lord in mercy favored us with the 
extending of his love. 

Second of Sixth month.—Last evening the seamen 
found bottom at about seventy fathoms. This morn- 
ing, a fair wind and pleasant. I rat on deck; my 
heart was overcome with the love of Christ, and 
melted into contrition before him. In this state the 
prospect of that work to which I found my mind 
drawn when in my native land being in some de- 
gree opened before me, I felt like a little child; and 
my cries were put up to my Heavenly Father for pre- 
servation, that in an humble dependence on him my 
soul might be strengthened in his love and kept in- 
wardly waiting for his counsel. This afteruoon we saw 
that part of England called the Lizard. 

Some fowls yet remained of those the passengers 
took for their sea-store. I believe about fourteen 
perished in the storms at sea, by the waves breaking 
over the quarter-deck, and a considerable number 
with sickness at different times. I observed the 
cocks crew as we came down the Delaware, and while 
we were near the land, but afterwards I think I did 
not hear one of them crow till we came near the 
English coast, when they again crowed a few times. 
In observing their dull appearance at sea, and the 
pining sickness of some of them, I often remembered 
the Fountain of goodness, who gave being to all 
creatures, and whose love extends to caring for the 
sparrows. I believe where the love of God is verily 
perfected, and the true spirit of government watch- 
fully attended to, a tenderness towards all creatures 
made subject to us will be experienced, and a care 
felt in us that we do not lessen that sweetness of life 
in the animal creation which the great Creator in- 
tends for them under our government. 











Fourth of Sixth month—Wet weather, high 
winds, and so dark that we could see but a little way. 
I perceived our seamen were apprehensive of the 
danger of missing the channel, which I understood 
was narrow. In a while it grew lighter, and they 
saw the land and knew where we were. Thus the 
Father of Mercies was pleased to try us with the sight 
of dangers, and then graciously, from time to time, 
deliver us from them; thus sparing our lives, that in 
humility and reverence we might walk before him 
and put our trust in him. About noon a pilot came 
off from Dover, where my beloved friend Samuel 
Emlen went on shore and thence to London, about 
seventy-two miles by land ; but I felt easy in staying 
in the ship. 

Seventh of Sixth month and first of the week.— 
A clear morning: we lay at anchor for the tide, and 
had a parting meeting with the ship’s company, in 
which my heart was enlarged in a fervent concern 
for them, that they may come to experience salva- 
tion through Christ. Had a head-wind up the 
Thames ; lay sometimes at anchor; saw many ships 
passing, and some at anchor near; and I had iarge 
opportunity of feeling the spirit in which the poor, 
bewildered sailors too generally live. That lament- 
able degeneracy which so much prevails in the people 
employed on the seas so affected my heart that I 
cannot easily convey the feeling I had to another. 

The present state of the seafaring life in general 
appears so opposite to that of a pious education, so 
full of corruption and extreme alienation from God, 
so full of the most dangerous examples to young 
people, that in looking towards a young generation I 
feel a care for them, that they may have an education 
different from the present one of lads at sea, and that 
all of us who are acquainted with the pure gospel 
spirit may lay this case to heart, may remember the 
lamentable corruptions which attend the conveyance 
of merchandise across the seas, and so abide in the 
love of Christ that, being delivered from the entang- 
ling expenses of a curious, delicate, and luxurious 
life, we may learn contentment with a little, and 
promote the seafaring life no further than that spirit 
which leads into all truth attends us in our proceed- 
ings. 

On the 8th of Sixth month, 1772, we landed at 
London, and I went straightway to the yearly meet- 
ing of ministers aad elders, which had been gathered, 
I suppose, about half an hour. 

In this meeting my mind was humbly contrite. 
In the afternoon the meeting for business was opened, 
which by adjournments held near a week. In these 
meetings I often felt a living concern for the estab- 
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lishment of Friends in the pure light of truth. My 
heart was enlarged in the meetings of ministers, that 
for business, and in several meetings for public wor- 
ship, and I felt my mind united in true love to the 
faithful laborers now gathered at this yearly meeting. 
On the 15th I went toa quarterly meeting at Hertford. 





[In a foot-note to John Woolman’s narrative, John 
G. Whittier has added the following.—Ebs.] 

There is a story told of his first appearance in 
England which I have from my friend, William J. 
Allinson, editor of the Friends’ Review, and which he 
assures me is well authenticated. The vessel reached 
London on the morning of the second day of the 
week, and John Woolman, knowing that the meeting 
was then in session, lost no time in reaching it. 
Coming in late and unannounced, his peculiar dress 
and manner excited attention and apprehension that 
he was an itinerant enthusiast. He presented his 
certificate from Friends in America, but the dissatis- 
faction still remained, and some one remarked that 
perhaps the stranger Friend might feel that his dedi- 
cation of himself to this apprehended service was 
accepted, without further labor, and that he might 
now feel free to return to his home. John Woolman 
sat silent for a space, seeking the unerring counsel of 
Divine Wisdom. He was profoundly affected by the 
unfavorable reception he met with, and his tears 
flowed freely. In the love of Christ and his fellow- 
men he had, at a painful sacrifice, taken his life in 
his hands, and left behind the peace and endear- 
ments of home. That love still flowed out toward 
the peopleof England; must it henceforth be pent up 
in his own heart? He rose at last, and stated that 
he could not feel himself released from his prospect 
of labor in England. Yet he could not travel in the 
ministry without the unity of Friends; and while 
that was withheld he could not feel easy to be of any 
cost to them. He could not go back as had been 
suggested ; but he was acquainted with a mechanical 
trade, and while the impediment to his services con- 
tinued he hoped Friends would be kindly willing to 
employ him in such business as he was capable of, 
that he might not be chargeable to any. 

A deep silence prevailed over the assembly, many 
of whom were touched by the wise simplicity of the 
stranger's words and manner. After a season of 
waiting, John Woolman felt that words were given 
him to utter as a minister of Christ. The spirit of 
his Master bore witness to them in the hearts of his 
hearers. When he closed, the Friend who had ad- 
vised against his further service rose up and humbly 
confessed his error, and avowed his full unity with 
the stranger. All doubt was removed ; there was a 
general expression of unity and sympathy, and John 
Woolman, owned by his brethren, passed on to his 
work. 

There is no portrait of John Woolman ; and had 
photography been known in his day, it is not at all 
probable that the sun-artist would have been per- 
mitted to delineate his features. That, while eschew- 
ing all superfluity and expensive luxury, he was 
scrupulously neat in his dress and person, may be in- 
terred from his general character and from the fact 
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that one of his serious objections to dyed clothing 
was that it served to conceal uncleanness, and was, 
therefore, detrimental to real purity. It is, however, 
quite probable that his outer man, on the occasion 
referred to, was suggestive of a hasty toilet in the 
crowded steerage. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London). 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER. 

(MACAULAY AND PENN.) 
It may seem late to refer to the above biography, a 
review of it by the editor having appeared some time 
since. Agreeing with the high praise awarded by 
the editor, especially to the admirable way in which 
the biographer has entered into the spirit of Wm. 
Edward Forster’s Quaker training, and all the cir- 
cumstances of his early life, yet there is one circum- 
stance, at the very commencement of Wm. E. Fors- 
ter’s public career, in which his biographer has not, 
it seems to me, fully grasped the situation. The pas- 
sage I refer to will be found in the first volume, page 
285 :— 

“In 1849, stung into action by the extreme acerbity 
with which Macaulay had attacked William Penn, he pub- 
lished that pamphlet of which mention is made in the letter 
to Mr. W. D. Arnold, vindicating the character of Penn, one 
of the favorite heroes of the Society of Friends. The pamph- 
let had a marked success, and did much to mitigate the feel- 
ing which Macaulay’s strictures upon Penn had occasioned.” 

In this slight manner it passed over what was 
really a very important passage in W. E. Forster’s 
life, and one which introduced him to a wider circle 
than he had hitherto known; and many, who up to 
that time had not heard his name, were impressed 
by the evidence of thought and power which the 
publication manifested. Then as to the nature of 
Macaulay’s extraordinary attack upon Wm. Penn: 
Forster’s biographer speaks of Macaulay’s extreme 
acerbity having stung W. E. Forster into action. 
Acerbity indeed! Macaulay might have been as acid 
as he pleased, if he had only been truthful. It was 
the absolute falsity of the charges which roused W. 
E. Forster, and his able criticism completely demol- 
ished Macaulay’s false portraiture of William Penn. 
It is difficult to conceive anything more perverse and 
wrong-headed than Macaulay’s treatment of Penn. 
He apologizes at the outset by saying that “To speak 
the whole truth concerning Penn is a task which re- 
quires some courage ; for he is rather a mythical than 
a historical personage.” 

But this is equally absurd as untrue. There is no 
“historical personage,” antecedent to the present 
century, of whom we have more abundant means of 
forming a correct judgment than of William Penn. 
His books and pamphlets mount up to hundreds; we 
have his journals, his letters, the very thoughts of his 
heart, and above all, bis character expressed in his 
statesmanship, his great deeds, the records of which 
are as imperishable as the everlasting hills. In one 
sense there was something mythical about Penn in 
the universal homage paid by the Old and New 
World to his uprightness and liberality of heart, 
which raised him so high above his contemporaries. 
If Macaulay, before he laid his iconoclastic hands on 
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one of the noblest figures among the statesmen of the 
world, had taken the pains to inform himself from 
the abundant materials at his command, he could no 
have committed the gross—we are tempted to say the 
criminal—blunders of which he was guilty. To say 
the least, his conduct was reckless in the extreme. 
It is not necessary that we should repeat the expos- 
ure of Macaulay’s confounding William Penn with 
George Penne the pardon broker. 

What was William Penn’s position in the country 
at that time? He had come to England that the 
disputed boundaries of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
might be settled by the Board of Plantations. His 
intention was to return to America as soon as the 
question was arranged, and his interests and tastes 
equally pointed to this course. But the death of 
Charles II., and accession of James, decided William 
Penn to delay his return that he might serve the 
cause of religious toleration, and be useful to his 
friends and others who, through persecution or other- 
wise, were in trouble. His doing so went sorely 
against his interests as Governor and Proprietor of 
Pennsylvania, and entailed upon him the cost of an 
expensive establishment in town, to support which 
he had neither place nor pension. 

Penn’s reception-rooms were crowded by suppli- 
ants for his good offices in one way or another. His 
influence with the King was exerted always on the 
side of mercy, and for the benefit of others, and with- 
out any personal advantage to himself; no fact in 
history is more clearly established than this. That 
such a person could be thought of for a moment as a 
suitable instrament to extort money from the Maids 
of Taunton involved in the rebellion of the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Monmouth is too absurd for argu- 
ment. Apart from character, Penn’s position as Pro- 
prietary Governor of Pennsylvania and ward of the 
King would have secured him from such an outrage 
as the offer of a commission for any purpose would 
have been; as well might a London tradesman offer 
Mr. Gladstone a commission to collect his debts. 

A panegyrist of Macaulay likens bim to Cuvier, 
who, when he had picked up a bone, could build 
upon it the entire animal. This may be very well as 
applied to bones, and if the scientist faiis in any 
point nobody is any the worse. But this process ap- 
plied to life and character is a very different thing: 
the building up a long and imaginary story upon 
some slight fact, or assumed fact, is a process unfor- 
tunately not uncommon, but is generally designated 
gossip and slander. 

An illustration of the Macaulay method of telling 
a story is to be found in the incident of the Fellows 
of Magdalen College. William Penn, while paying 
visits to the Meetings of Friends, came to Oxford. 
The Principals of Magdalen College sought an inter- 
view with him, which was granted, and they laid be- 
fore him the case between themselves and the King, 
alleging that what the King required was contrary to 
their Charter and against their conscience to concede, 
and satisfied Penn that the position they took was 
just; upon which he promised, if they would draw 
up a statement, he would present it to the King him- 
self This he did, in a private audience, and plainly 


told the King that his conduct was contrary to his 
own declaration of liberty of conscience, making the 
King very angry. Nothing could be more noble 
than the conduct of Penn in undertaking this mis- 
sion. He and his friends owed nothing to the Church 
party; on the contrary, they regarded them more 
than the Government as the instigators of the cruel 
and murderous persecution to which they had been 
subjected. But Macaulay perversely declares abso- 
lutely that Penn was sent by the King to seduce the 
Fellows into an action contrary to their conscience of 
what was right. He might have had the wit to see 
that the King could not have chosen a more inap- 
propriate or worse ambassador to High Church offi- 
cials than the Quaker; but the Churchmen, in secur- 
ing the good offices of the Quaker, obtained the best 
and most disinterested of advocates. Penn accepted 
no commission from James, except that to the Prince 
of Orange, to obtain his concurrence with the-decla- 
ration of Liberty of Conscience. 

William Penn was the pioneer advocate of Cath- 
olic Emancipation. His ideal of religious liberty ex- 
tended beyond his own sect, beyond Protestantism, 
and he claimed for Roman Catholics the same liberty 
he demanded for himself. This exposed him to 
much obloquy, and he was denounced as a Jesuit by 
the unreasoning bigotry of the times. Of this we 
feel sure, that had he coramitted any one of the acts 
charged against him, it would not have been left to 
Macaulay to find it out, for it would have been made 
as notorious as the Trial of the Seven Bishops. 

William Penn could contemplate without fear the 
concession of fall toleration to the Roman Catholics. 

“He had trusted the merciless Indian, and the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife of the savage had not deterred 
him from acting upon principles of forbearance and justice ; 
and was he wrong in placing confidence in the nationality 
and patriotism of his Roman Catholic countrymen? He 
regarded the security supposed to be gained by persecution 
as treacherous and fallacious, neither did principle allow 
him to seek security by means of injustice and oppression, 
This was no sudden impulse of his, for he had never placed 
the Roman Catholic beyond the pale of toleration; and 
when before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1678, 
to represent the hardships that Friends were subjected to 
in being prosecuted on Acts aimed at the Catholics, he 
plainly stated: ‘I am far from thinking it fit, because I 
exclaim against the injustice of whipping Quakers for Pa- 
pists, that Papists should be whipped for their consciences. 
No: for though the hand, pretended to be lifted up against 
them, hath, I know not by what discretion, lighted heavily 
upon us, and we complain, yet we do not mean that any 
should take a fresh aim at them, or that they should come 
in our room ; for we must give the liberty we ask, and can- 
not be false to our principles, though it were to relieve our- 
selves ; for we have good will to all men, and would have 
none suffer for a truly sober and conscientious dissent on 
any hand. And I humbly beg leave to add, that those 
methods against persons so qualified do not seem to me to 
be convincing, or indeed adequate to the reason of man- 
kind.’” 

One point more: Forster’s biographer speaks of 
Penn as “ one of the favorite heroes of the Society of 
Friends,” but he was much more—he was one of the 
World’s heroes. In the New World, in the city of 
Philadelphia which he founded, they are raising a 
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gorgeous structure for city purposes, which visitors to 
that city, as they go there again and again, find 
growing and expanding, and yet incomplete; this 
great building, in the centre of the city, is to be 
crowned with the statue of William Penn. William 
Penn is no myth in Philadelphia: the City Council 
made a formal and earnest appeal to Friends in this 
country that they might be allowed to disinter his 
remains and give them honorable sepulchre in his 
own city and province,—a request, which I, for one, 
regret was denied. The descendants of the early set- 
tlers, those who assisted him in the formation of the 
colony and held office under him, still find a place in 
the “City of Homes.” 

William Penn is the World’s Hero, because he 
had the rare courage to found his State on principles 
of right and justice. He put into concrete form the 
dreams of the most advanced Liberal politicians. In 
the famous Constitution of Pennsylvania he gave not 
only tolerance but equality to all religious sects ; es- 
tablished the freedom of his Parliaments, and the 
freedom and purity of election. He reformed the 
cruel criminal code of this country, and of one hun- 
dred and more offences punishable by death he re- 
tained but one, that of deliberate murder. Prison 
discipline was to be reformatory, and prisons were to 
be workhouses where useful trades could be taught. 
Perfect freedom of trade was established. In the 
Old World monopolies were the rule; every descrip- 
tion of business was subjected to preference rights 
purchased from Kings and Governments, or tolls 
were levied directly for the right to trade. William 
Penn would have none of these extortions. He made 
full provision for the free education of children: he 
made no provision for the military defense of his 
province. This great act of moral daring was sus- 
tained byfhis just and wise treatment of the Indian 
tribes settled in the territory granted him. He held 
that the King’s Charter did not abrogate the rights 
of these ancient dwellers in the land. He acquired 
such lands fas the colonists required by honorable 
purchase. He showed his appreciation of their char- 
acter andj his trust in their honor by the famous 
treaty he made with them—the only treaty not rati- 
fied by anZoath, and the only treaty that was never 
broken. Two centuries from Penn’s Treaty the Sol- 
dier President of the United States invited the aid of 
Friends to overcome the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the Indian Tribes. Bitter ex- 
perience had;,taught}the lesson that “ force was no 
remedy.”; {A century after this Constitution had been 
so freely and liberally granted to Pennsylvania, the 
Fathers of the American Republic met in Philadel- 
phia to frame the Constitution of the United States, 
and must have been largely influenced by the acts of 
the Founder of Pennsylvania. 

If anyj;ask why should this question of Macaulay 
and Penn be again stirred, I reply, because Macau- 
lay’s false portraiture is a continuous outrage: the 
libel is extant in a thousand ways, and is constantly 
being multiplied, and therefore no opportunity 
should be overlooked of making our protest on the 
side of Truth and Right. Joun Tay.or. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EUROPEAN DAYS.—II. 


FROM ANTWERP TO BERLIN. 


Ir was with a full appreciation of the strangeness of 
it all that we betook ourselves, on the morning of 
Seventh month llth, to the railroad depédt in Ant- 
werp and bought our tickets for Cologne. We fol- 
lowed our porter through a gate and then on and on 
for what seemed an interminable distance, between 
lines of box-like, gloomy-looking cars, until we 
reached our especial place,—a “nicht rauchen,” you 
may be assured! Then we waited and waited for 
the train to start. As we looked out, we could have 
easily imagined ourselves in an American freight 
station surrounded by freight cars, such a curious 
appearance have these European apartment cars, 
They impress you with their squareness, their din- 
giness, their gloomy ugliness. Finally our train 
began to move, but soon changed its mind and waited 
a little longer. Our patience was at length rewarded, 
however, and we congratulated ourselves that we 
were at last on the way to Cologne. Time, however, 
was of small account on this line, and we meandered 
slowly along for about half an hour till we reached 
the first station. We heard the town bells ringing 
and imagined it was a summons to the people to 
come see the train, for they flocked from all sides 
and stood admiring the iron horse, while the train 
men walked about leisurely. There seemed to be a 
Sabbath stillness in the air, broken only by the 
throbbing of the engine or an occasional slam of an 
apartment door. The day grew warmer and the cars 
were not very comfortable. But we lost the sense of 
personal discomfort in watching the new scenes 
around us. At every road which we crossed stood 
the watchman—a woman, mostly bareheaded, with 
the horn used to herald the approaching train tucked 
under one arm, and knitting away as if there were 
no trains in existence. We enjoyed so much the 
signs of industry and thrift evinced in the cultivation 
of the land. Every little bit of ground along the 
track was made to yield its share of food for the 
people. Instead of rank growths of weeds we passed 
rows of beans or patches of potatoes or fine looking 
cabbage plants—but no Indian corn. That Indian 
corn we have been looking for ever since, and have 
only seen it twice—a stalk in a private yard anda 
etalk or two in the Thiergarden in Berlin, used as 
foliage plants! The fields were red with poppies. 
One field I shall never forget. It lay on a hillside, 
and the wheat, which was ripe, was so intermingled 
with poppies that it was a mass of red and gold, the 
red deepest in the middle of the field and shading 
out to the edges. Wesaw many wild flowers, mostly 
strangers, along the hedges and in the fence corners. 
We were struck by the richness of their coloring,— 
red, yellow, blue, and purple,—and felt that we could 
appreciate one influence which helped to make the 
Flemish school of painting what it was. 

After a long, hot, tiresome ride we reached Co- 
logne. Long before, we had experienced a thrill of 
delight as the characteristic double spire of the cathe- 
dral loomed up in the dim distance. I make no at- 


tempt to describe the cathedral, its beauty remains 
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with me like the memory of a pleasant dream,— 
indescribable. Cologne is a beautiful city, and has 
besides its cathedral as attractions, the Rhine, crossed 
by a massive stone bridge, with a statue of Frederick 
William IV. on its approach from the side of the 
city, and a bridge of boats—one of the last on this 
stream to yield to the improvement influences of 
modern times. 

Early on the morning of the 12th we took the 
“Deutscher Kaiser” for a ride up the Rhine, our 
destination being Mayence, or Mainz, as the Ger- 
mans call it. The boat was crowded with American 
and English tourists, and the pleasure of the ride 
was somewhat marred by the crowd, and by frequent 
thunderstorms. But no trifling unpleasantness could 
detract from the beautiful scenery. We felt almost 
as if on holy ground, so consecrated was it by poetry 
and song. The Mouse-tower had become quite a 
household word to the little ones of our party, from 
their familiarity with Longfellow’s “Children’s 
Hour.” Often had they repeated the lines,— 

“They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
’Till$I think of the Bishop of Bingen, 
In his mouse-tower on the Rhine.” 

And here before them was the reality. It did not 
trouble them at all that some very practical people 
said that the mouse story was a foreigner, and did 
not, by right, belong here, and that the castle was 
built by one of the numerous “ Robber Barons,” that 
he might the better fleece his victims. They saw only 
the refuge of the terrified man, pursued by his 
myriads of little persecutors. 

“The vine-clad hills of Bingen, fair Bingen on the Rhine ” 
rose before us, and standing out in bold relief from 
the dark green of the vineyards, the huge “ denk- 
mal” which Germany has erected to commemorate a 
united people, and, perhaps, to serve as a menace to 
neighbors who for centuries have looked upon the 
Vaterland as lawful prey, and have used her fair 
fields as a parade-ground for their troops. 

At 9 o’clock in the evening we reached Mainz, 
where we were glad to have a comfortable supper 
and a good night’s rest in the Hotel du Holland. 
From our windows we looked out upon the Rhine, 
and could see in the moonlight on the opposite bank 
the old town of Castel, which tells its history in its 
name. 

While Drusus with his Roman forces was occupy- 
ing the present site of Mayence in the century before 
Christ, in order to make his position stronger he 
constructed another castellum on the opposite bank 
of the Rhine. That castellum is now Castel, and as 
we looked across at it we felt more in tone with the 
past. 
In the early morning of the 13th, we made a rapid 
survey of the town before setting out for Berlin. We 
had intended to devote two days tothis part of the 
trip, but we found the cars so comfortable and chang- 
ing from train to Hotel not so convenient, that when 
we reached Frankfort, a.m., where we were obliged 
to change cars and where we gathered our first wild- 
flowers on European soil, we decided to go straight 
through to Berlin. It was a twelve hours’ ride, but by 


“remembering” the conductor we were enabled to 
get an apartment to ourselves in a through coach, so 
we made the journey very comfortably. 

We enjoyed the varied scenery as long as the day- 
light lasted. The peculiar manner of cultivating the 
fields attracted us. Whole hillsides were covered 
with rectangular patches of potatoes, wheat, cabbage, 
and other farm produce with no intervening fences 
and no housesin view. The various shades of color- 
ing of the different vegetables and grains in all stages 
of growth added constant variety to the landscape, 
and often we could see the peasants, mostly women, 
cultivating the fields or carrying the produce in huge 
baskets strapped on their backs, ready for market, I 
suppose. The farm-houses were clustered together 
in little villages and were neither very large nor very 
inviting to American eyes. As night drew on, the 
little ones slept on the comfortably upholstered seats. 
The train hurried on bearing us nearer the realization 
of a long cherished dream. We rushed past groves 
of gloomy-looking pine trees,—across wide well-kept 
government-roads,—not suggestive of any Peace pol- 
icy,—through stretches of low, flat country showing 
no signs of life except the beautiful roads which in- 
tersected them. Yet we were within a short run of 
Berlin and soon the lights of the suburbs began to 
glimmer in the distance. Potsdam is passed, now 
Charlottenburg, and soon the train stops at the Fried- 
rich Strasse Bahnhof—where we leave it. We find 
our way without difficulty to the hotel which we 
have selected—but it is full. Picture it! A few min- 
utes after twelve on a Seventh-day night in a strange 
city, where even the language is unfamiliar, our party 
tired from the long ride, the hotel full! The porter, 
however, seeing our slight dilemma kindly accompa- 
nied us to another house not far off, where we had 
good accomodation for what was left of the night. 
Early the next morning we found our friends without 
difficulty and on their recommendation took board 
at a Pension for the time being until we should find 
a Mohnung in this strange city, where we hope to 
make a home just as American as is possible. 

E. H. E. P. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 47. 
TWELFTH MonTs 15, 1889. 
SOLOMON’S FALL. 
GeLpEN TExT:—Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall —I. Cor. 10: 12. 
Reap I. Kings 11: 4-13. 
Ons of the saddest pages in all the history of Israel 
is now before us. In our last lesson Solomon was at 
the very zenith of power and influence ; his fame had 
gone so far that people “came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth ” to see him, and learn, if possible, 
the secret of his success. 

To find this we have not far to go: it was with 
him as it is with every other greatly endowed man 
or woman that has become renowned for strong men- 
tal and intellectual qualifications. So long as he 
studied the open book of nature, which was the re- 
creation of his earlier years,—so long as he busied him- 
self with the concerns of his kingdom, giving his 
thought and great wisdom to the administration of 
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strict justice in all questions that arose between man 
and man in the kingdom, and even taking cognizance 
of women in their difficulties one with another (I. 
Kings 3: 16-28),—so long as he was faithful to Jeho- 
vah, to whom he owed all his greatness ; setting an 
example to his subjects of the careful observance of 
his worship, giving his presence and his influence to 
the maintenance of the temple service, and kept 
himself aloof from the idolatries that were intro- 
duced into his kingdom through intercourse with 
other nations,—he was preserved in a good degree 
from an open violation of the laws upon which the 
fabric of the government rested. But his life was 
one of ease and Juxury ; reared in a palace, he had 
no occasion to test the strength of his character, or 
to practice self-denial. His downward course began 
when he took for a wife the daughter of the King of 
Egypt, which made it necessary that she should be 
provided with priests and altars and all the forms of 
the worship in which she bad been educated. We 
follow bim in his course with sorrow; his endow- 
ments and possibilities were so marked, yet, yielding 
to the love of ease and the sensuous pleasures with 
which he had surrounded himself, his career was 
downward and his fall ignoble. 

Solomon loved many strange women, etc. The mon- 
archs of the Eastern nations surrounded themselves 
with many women, some of whom were given a 
place of honor at the king’s side, one or another, as 
his fancy or preference dictated. The rest were sim- 
ply appendages or dependents of the king’s house- 
hold, occupying what is called the harem, or court for 
women, where their lives were passed in great isola- 
tion from the outer world. This condition of society 
is rapidly yielding to the Divine thought, which in 
the beginning established the law of marriage be- 
tween one man and one woman. The Hebrew usage 
in the earliest ages conformed to this, and only per- 
mitted its setting aside when the wife was childless. 
As the Israelites grew to power and influence, their 
kings added to the number of their wives, adopted 
their idolatries, and so lost the high position of their 
first establishment. 





At first thought it may appear that, for us of the 
present day, the account of Solomon’s going after 
“ strange gods”’ can contain no very practical teach- 
ing. Yet have we no lesson to draw from it? Do 
we not virtually sin as Solomon did when we doubt 
in any respect the goodness and love of God? And 
do we not prove, by lack of faith, that we have not 
truly accepted the high ideal of a Heavenly Father, 
which Jesus Christ revealed to us in his teaching? 
Is not all worry, all discontent, all deceit, the result 
of other standards rather than that which must exist 
if we are governed by Him in whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning? 

By yielding to temptations at first, perhaps in 
very small things, we gradually allow deceit to enter 
our hearts,—are false to our best convictions of right,— 
and when we let thoughts of praise from the world 
ideas of gain, or other ignoble considerations come 
between us and them, by so doing, we, like Solomon, 
forfeit the kingdom of Heaven in our hearts, and 





lose that which the world can neither give nor take 
away,—the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing. 

According to the history of Solomon’s early life, 
he craved wisdom, and it was given him above that 
of other men. He became great and renowned 
throughout the world. His kingdom was wisely 
governed, and his reign was prosperous, and his peo- 
ple happy. But like many another person, his pros- 
perity was the cause of his downfall. He grew fond 
of earthly grandeur, and surrounded himself with 
every luxury. His horses and chariots were enough 
to supply the wants of a dozen kings. His seven 
hundred wives and three hundred concubines sought 
to flatter and cajole him in all the winning ways 
known to women. He was led to believe that his 
kingdom was to be made subservient to his whims 
and caprices. And allured by the wiles of women 
he was induced to forsake the God of his fathers, 
and to worship the false gods of the heathen. This 
led him into idolatry, and to indulge in all the fool- 
ish customs of the nations by which he was sur- 
rounded. His father David sinned, but, when con- 
victed of his sins, always repented and sought to re- 
gain the favor of the Most High ; but we do not read 
that Solomon ever repented of any of his transgres- 
sions, The consequence was that, notwithstanding 
his boasted wisdom, he oppressed his subjects, and 
laid the foundation for the rending of his kingdom. 
Thus it is with us all; when we forsake the counsels 
of the Lord our eyes become blinded and we do not 
see the things that are best for us. 





NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


It seems almost incredible that one who had at- 
tained to such distinction as a ruler, and as a man of 
great wisdom and discernment should in the closing 
years of his life so utterly fail to fulfill the promise of 
his early manhood. Solomon was wise and good, yet 
when at the age of twenty he was called to the throne, 
made vacant by the death of his father, David, he 
had not been tested and he was without experience. 
His boyhood and youth had been passed under the 
careful tutelage of the prophet Nathan. The great 
desire and purpose of his father was to shield him 
from the hardships and dangers that had made his 
own early life so full of peril, and in the easy, luxu- 
rious life that he led, there was no opportunity to de- 
velop thetraits of character so essential to one who 
is to rule over and direct the affairs of a nation. 

He started well, for he meant well; and for years 
he was the beloved of his people. Seeking Divine 
direction he was strengthened and supported in the 
management of public affairs, and while he continued 
to walk in obedience to the will of God as it was re- 
vealed to his understanding, be was faithful in up- 
holding the laws instituted by Moses, but not in giv- 
ing his own entire adherence thereto. These laws 
were written while the Hebrews were yet journeying 
towards their future home in the land of Canaan. 
Forseeing that when they were settled in their own 
land, they would desire a king to rule over~them, 
Moses prepared a very careful but restrictive plan for 
the people to be guided by when the time for choos- 
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ing a king had come, as well as especial instructions 
for the king thus chosen, which were to be religiously 
observed under pain of the Divine displeasure. 
(Deut. 17: 14-20.) These rules had been carried 
out in the choice of Saul, and also in the placing of 
David upon the throne. Solomon succeeding his 
father, came by right of inheritance to be the ruler of 
the people, but in every particular he set at nought 
the laws that Moses had instituted, and failed utterly 
to conform to the letter or spirit of their teaching. 
It was a sad record which the scribe was obliged to 
make of Solomon, that “ when he was old, his wives 
turned away his heart after other gods and his heart 
was not perfect with the Lord his God,” and yet he 
was only between fifty and sixty—an age that should 
have borne the ripened fruit of the wisdom which 
marked the beginning of his career. But the years 
spent in frivolous and unprofitable intercourse with 
women born and reared under the blighting influ- 
ence of the idolatrous worship which prevailed every- 
where outside the Hebrew nation, led him away 
from the God of his fathers. The riches and luxury 
and magnificence of his palace life, unfitted him to 
enjoy the simple pleasures that comformity to the 
laws of the nation, and obedience to the Divine will, 
would have brought to his life and made his last 
years peaceful and bappy. 

For all his departures from God, and all the evils 
that gathered about his pathway, through disobedi- 
ence, we are told that God was angry with Solomon, 
but as we read the records that make up the histcry 
of the Hebrew people, we must constantly bear in 
mind the state of society and the prevailing ideas of 
God, which could rise no higher than the level of 
their own attainment. They were full of revenge, 
resentment, and bitterness towards other nations, and 
believed the great Jehovah whom they worshiped as 
the God of the whole earth, exhibited the same pas- 
sions, was “altogether like themselves,” and they 
wrote of him as being angry, as commanding them to 
go out against other nations and utterly destroy them. 
Let us be thankful that a better understanding of the 
Infinite Father prevails, and we are coming to realize 
that it is his own holy spirit working in the hearts 
of his children which is leading us in this age to vin- 
dicate his name from such cruel charges. 

Solomon wrote wise and wholesome maxims, and 
his proverbs are among the choicest bits of thought- 
ful and profitable teaching in the whole range of the 
world’s literature, yet in his own life and character 
he was too weak and unsteady to put them in prac- 
tice. How different was it with that great and good 
apostle whose chief concern for himself is best ex- 
pressed in his own words, “I keep my body under 
and bring it into subjection, lest that by any means 
when I have preached to others, I myself should be 
a castaway.” cae 

WE search the world for truth ; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul ; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 


Is in the Book our mothers read. 
—The Meeting. 


HE LOVETH WHOM HE CHASTENETH. 


MAN can grow stronger only by wrestling with temp- 
tation and sin, wrestling for himself or for another. 
Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, is the old 
proverb. God wishes to improve the good and to re- 
ject the bad. He wishes this whole world to be filled 
with men who have chosen the good and held fast to 
it, while he seems to wish the evil to be broken in 
pieces and trampled under foot till it disappears from 
the face of the earth. So he sends us through the 
furnace of affliction as the potter puts his vessel in 
his furnace. The poor vessels are cracked and ruined 
by the heat, but the good vessels are made a thou- 
sand fold better. If you should visit some of the 
great potteries of Dresden or China, and should see 
all the broken ware scattered about outside, you 
might think that it was hardly worth while to build 
such an enormous factory to make such poor stuff as 
you see. You might well think that the clay had 
better be left in the earth where it would at least 
help support man by raising food for him; so if you 
judge God’s handiwork by the rejected vessels you 
will think some of his creatures hardly worth the 
clay of which they are made. But when you go into 
the ware-rooms of the pottery and see the splendid 
specimens of perfect ware, you will change your mind, 
In this way must you look at the splendid specimens 
of God’s handiwork to see what he is doing, not at 
the rejected rubbish. 

But is there any rejected rubbish in God’s work- 
shop? If you should take some of those rejected 
cups and pitchers, cracked, discolored, misshapen as 
they are, and should show them to some savage in 
the heart of Africa, I dare say he would think them 
perfect and would give all he had to secure them. 
And so the souls which we think of as rejected and 
ruined, are not bad at all judged by some lower stand- 
ard. 


Do you know how they make the very costliest 
porcelain ware? When the vessel is fashioned of a 
certain finer clay they wrap it about in common 
earth, cover it all over with a layer of ordinary clay, 
and then put it in their hottest furnace ; the fierce 
heat burns and cracks the outer wrapper, but when 
the heat is over and the vessel withdrawn, that dull, 
fire-scarred, outer wrapper falls away, leaving the 
purest, most transparent and most precious of all 
earthen vessels—so clear and beautiful that it seems 
no longer of earth, but rather of some precious stone 
or rich crystal, fit for the table of aking. Why may 
not the wrapper of clay fall from these noble souls, 
leaving them pure and precious vessels fit for the no- 
blest uses of God? The fiery furnace of affliction 
only helps them the quicker to their glorious trans- 
formation. Can we not be sure, then, that God treats 
us just as he would himself be treated if he were in 
our places, just as we would wish to be treated if we 
had his knowledge and his wisdom? Can we not 
say with the patriarch, “ Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him?”—A. W. Gould, in Unity. 





A sLAVE unto Mammon makes no servant unto 
God.—Sir T. Browne. 
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THE SOURCE OF TRUE HAPPINESS. 


Tue unrest of the present age, the dissatisfaction | 


everywhere manifested in respect to the social and 
civil order of our time, and the wide-spread revolt 
against its industrial systems, are due in large meas- 
ure to the more general diffusion of knowledge which 
the school-house and the printing press have made 
possible to every class and condition of men. 

But these levers as they move the very substratum 
of society are not always steady ; there is a jostling; 


a stumbling and disaster follows. Like the “ Ark of | 


Testimony,” the motive power is not always the 
broad shoulders of men fitted and prepared to bear 
the precious symbol of the Supreme Raler, and his 
indwelling presence in the hearts of his children,— 
the insignia of the right of the individual to every 
privilege and possibility that will contribute to his 
highest good,—to his happiness. 

This condition is the outcome of the fraility and 


weakness of human nature uncontrolled, and undisci- | 


plined. The desire to gratify the ambition, to in- 
crease the stores of worldly gain, to add to the stock 
of knowledge unduly indulged, leads away from the 
only Source of true wisdom. We need vastly more 
than commercial prosperity, than industrial ad- 
vance ;—more than schools and colleges, can give, to 
bring the race to a bettercondition and diffuse peace 
and contentment among the people. 

As individuals, we do not find our highest good 
in the accumulation of worldly possessions that 
“perish with the using;” it is not possible for things 
temporal and evanescent to satisfy the longings that 
only the eternal verities can fill, and there is still a 
void when we have encompassed all knowledge. 
This we must believe is in accordance with the Di- 
vine intention when a three-fold nature was given to 
man. What is true of the individual must be true 
of the race, and it is a great blessing to the human 





family that its true happiness is not dependent upon 


the circumstances of the outward life. While it is 
desirable that “‘ plenty crown the board” and educa- 


tion in all its widening range of possibilities shall | 


give its light and intelligence to the intellect, it re- 
mains an uncounted favor that our beneficent Cre- 





ator has not made our highest good to depend upon 
these things, that “within ourselves this treasure 
lies.” 

What a sad spectacle would the world present if 
only those who are possessed of an abundance of 
riches, those who are learned in the wisdom that 
intellectual pursuits bestow,—if only these were ca- 
pable of attaining to true happiness, while the great 
mass of the Father’s children, equally precious in his 
sight, and having equal claim to his care and love, 





| were left to grope their way without the happiness 
| in living that their more fortunate brethren possess. 


It is only as we make all things subordinate to 
the imperishable part of our three-fold nature that 


| we find the joy and peace which the world alone can 
| neither give nor can it take away. This peace and 


gladness of heart is not lessened by the addition of 


earthly treasures, it is only not conditioned upon 


them. The humblest toiler on the highway of life 
may overflow with the blessing of peace and happi- 
ness, though like the Master, “ he have not where to 
lay his head.” The highest endowed can have no 
more, and thus has our beneficent Creator made it 
possible for each one who turns to the enduring source 
of happiness with a full purpose of heart, to have 
within his own soul the kingdom of Heaven, bring- 
ing joy and gladness to the lowliest family, and with- 


holding from none who seek the privilege of finding 
Him “a hanmease anes in orery time of need.” 


MARRIAGES. 


BUN TING—KINSEY.—At Race street meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, Third-day afternoon, Eleventh month 26th, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, Joseph Bunting, Jr., son of the late Joseph M. and 
Elizabeth 8. Bunting, of Darby, Pa., and Sarah, daughter 
of the late Dr. John and Margaret Kinsey, of Willistown, 
Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BENTLEY (Ovrrection). By inadvertence, the date of 
the decease of Richard T. Bentley, of Sandy Spring, was 
omitted in the notice published last week. He died Tenth 
month 29th, 1889. 

BROW N.—At his home, near Fawn Grove, York county, 
Pa., Tenth month 3d, 1889, Milton Brown, in the 67th year 
of his age ; a member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

CLEMENT.—In Camden, N. J., Eleventh month 16th, 
1889, William Lloyd Garrison Clement, son of the late Isaac 
and Mary 8. Clement, and grandson of the late Joseph and 
Hannah Sharpless, of Philadelphia, aged 54 years, 11 
months, and 5 days; a member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. Interment at Upper Greenwich. 

COATES.—At her home near Gatchelville, York county, 
Pa., Eleventh month 7th, 1889, Jehosheba Coates, in the 
74th year of her age; a member of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

GARRETT.—At the residence of her son, Swarthmore, 
Pa., Eleventh month 25th, 1889, Eliza 8. Garrett, in her 
83d year. 
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HARLAN.—At his home, near Pendleton, Indiana, 
Eleventh month 23d, 1889, Abner Harlan, aged 87 years; 
an esteemed member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

HUNT.—On Fifth-day, Eleventh month 28th, 1889, at 
Chicago, Tl., whilst on a visit to her daughter, Jane C., 
widow of Richard P. Hunt, of Waterloo, N. Y., and daugh- 
ter of the late William and Mary Master, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., aged 77 years. 

MAULE.—At Bristol, Pa., Eleventh month 27th, 1889, 
of pneumonia, Eleanor, daughter of John C. and Charlotte 
W. Maule, in her 17th year. 

PENROSE.—At his residence, Horsham, Montgomery 
county, Pa., on Fourth-day, Eleventh month 27th, 1889, 
Jarrett Penrose, in the 75th year of his age. Interment at 
Horsham Friends’ burying ground. 

TAYLOR.—On the morning of Eleventh month 21st., 
1889, after a long illness, Anne B. L., wife of Richard B. 
Taylor, of West Goshen, Pa.; a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment at Friends’ burial 
ground, West Chester, Pa. 

She was the daughter of the lste Robert Lamborne, of 
Kennett, and even as a child her thoughts and actions were 
dictated and defined by sincerity. Distrustful of her own 
powers, and physically timid, her moral bravery was of a 
high order. Possessed of a strong mind, it constantly 
sought sustenance, which was obtained from an extensive 
and varied course of reading. 

On religious topics she preferred that which was de- 
cidedly devotional in character, expressing her desire that 
the youth of to-day be taught more of love and respect for 
things Divine, and that so far as the destructive, liberal 
criticism of the times tended to weaken or unsettle the 
sense of reverence, it was very painful to her. Orthodox 
in faith, she was ever patient and gentle towards others 
who might differ from her in belief. 

Peacefully she has passed on to the great beyond, leaving 
pleasant memories in the hearts of many friends. * 

WOOD.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 29th, 1889, 
Ann H., widow of Alan Wood, in her 86th year. 

WILLIS.—At his home, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga county, 
N. Y., on the 26th of Eleventh month, 1889, Josiah E. Wil- 
lis, in the 84th year or his age; a member of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 


LOUISA W. EVERINGHIM. 

At Brooklyn, New York, Eleventh month 18th, 1889, 
Louisa W. Everinghim, widow of Joseph Delaplaine Ever- 
inghim, in the 93d year of her age. 

With the desire to give a short record of the memory of 
our beloved friend I write the following, although we 
sensibly feel that better than words can speak is the re- 
membrance of her long and worthy life, her bright exam- 
ple of love, and kindness of heart. Not only asa friend 
and in the social circle, but in her cherished home influ- 
ences, she was the centre of cheerfulness and attraction. 
She was educated at Nine Partners School, and was a per- 
son of fine cultivated mind, was fond of reading, and she 
passed much of her time in this enjoyment, which made her 
the genial friend for all ages, and by her loving spirit and 
evidences of gentle sympathy, she was beloved by all who 
knew her. 

Though having arrived at so great an age, yet her mind 
was bright and clear, and continued so up to the close, 
and within a half hour of her death she recognized one of 
her grandchildren who lived at a long distance, who had 
hastened to her bedside to say the solemn farewell, Her 
general health was good, and on pleasant days she was able to 
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walk around the block; until within a year ago could take 
these walks alone. She was able to attend our First-day 
morning meeting of our late Yearly Meeting for the last 
time. Was always glad to hear about Friends, and main- 
tained her interest in the Society till the last. 

This dear Friend lived for the last thirty-five years 
with a beloved and devoted daughter, Mary Hawks, at 
whose house she died, and where the funeral took place. 
She leaves four married daughters, eleven grandchildren, 
twelve great grandchildren, and two great great grand- 
children : these will be comforted in being living witnesses 
of her loving worth. She was born in Troy, N. Y., and 
was an intimate friend of our late beloved Sarah Hunt, 
with whom she corresponded up to within a short time of 
the death of the latter, she being a few months the elder. 
When alluding to her death, although she deeply felt the 
loss of her friend and contemporary, yet in the same sweet 
resignation with which she met all her joys and sorrows, 
she remarked, “ Deborah Wharton has gone, and Sarah has 
gone. Yes, gone home to rest,” evidencing that they had 
found only a little while before, what she had long desired, 
rest,—only rest. It was the first time, four weeks ago, in 
many years, we saw a change in her health; and the last 
few days of her life were marked by much suffering ; but at 
the close, her prepared and gentle spirit, ready for the wel- 
come messenger, was wafted peacefully away. How pre- 
cious are the thoughts which will ever cluster round her 
memory ; while her bright example of a long and well- 
spent life will be our incentive, and in a measure fill the 
void we feel, in the removal of another loved land mark. 

“God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given. 
They live on earth in thought and deed as truly 
As in Heaven.” 
8. M. H. 








A VISIT TO BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


AN easy journey of less than two hours from New 
York, over the Central R. R. of New Jersey, on what 
‘is known as the “‘ Bound Brook Route” to Philadel- 
phia, brings us to the pleasant village of Langhorne, 
where, about one mile from the station, in the out- 
skirts of the old village, (long known as Attlebor- 
ough), the meeting-house is situated. Approaching 
it from the village we are impressed with the beauty 
of the location, the ample and spacious grounds in 
the enclosure, and the solidity of the substantial, old 
stone building which has so long been devoted to the 
simple and spiritual worship of the Friends. The 
ancient graveyard also claimed our notice, with the 
date 1734 still plainly legible on the stone wall sur- 
rounding it, and the large area of unmarked graves, 
without stone or mound to give evidence that be- 
neath this smoothly mown surface lie worthies who, 
may we not fondly trust, have left their impress upon 
the lives of those who have followed them more 
lasting than the granite or marble could have done 
to perpetuate their memories? Yet the thought 
comes sadly How many of these are now forgotten, 
as their graves ;-—passed out of memory even, except 
to the very few most immediately connected with 
them, whilst a stately few remain in the memory of 
the many. 

The surest monument we can raise, the most en- 
during epitaph we can inscribe, is that written upon 
the hearts of our fellows, by lives of devotion to 
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God and usefulness to our fellow men. All others 
perish soon and are forgotten, and pass into the sea 
of oblivion as completely as the grass-carpeted mead- 
ow hides the dividing lines between grave and grave 
in this quiet resting place of the dead. 

At the hour of eleven, on Fourth-day, the 27th, a 
small company of ministers and elders gathered 
through the storm and held sweet counsel together. 
A few Friends from other meetings met with them 
and it was felt to be a season of refreshment from 
the presence of the Lord. Many words of exhorta- 
tion and counsel were given, and the hour of two, 
when the meeting adjourned, seemed quick in its ar- 
rival. 

A neat and tasteful meeting room gives evidence 
that Friends are not neglectful in this particular, 
having lately thoroughly renovated and improved 
the same. 

We enjoyed with many others the kindly wel- 
come and generous hospitality of our friends John 
Wildman and wife, in their comfortable home, and 
on the morning of the day set apart as our National 
day of Thanksgiving, gathered at the Quarterly Meet- 
ing with our friends. The heavy rain of the night 
before had so swollen the streams that many Friends 
were delayed on their way, the Neshaminy Creek 
overflowing the roads so as to prevent a passage. But 
by 10.30 a. m., the house was well filled, and the holy 
quiet gave evidence to the truth of our profession of 
spiritual worship. 

There were present many Friends from other 
meetings, Lydia H. Price and Enoch Hannum with 
minutes from their respective meetings ; Phebe Grif- 
fith from West Chester; Watson Tomlinson and 
Nathaniel Richardson, from Byberry ; Robert Hat- 
ton and daughter from Haddonfield ; Isaac C. Mar- 
tindale and Samuel Sharp from Camden; Isaac 
Hicks, Robert 8. Haviland, and Joshua B. Wask- 
burne from New York Yearly Meeting. 

It was felt and expressed to be a precious season, 
and many testimonies were borne, to the edification 
and profit of those assembled. The meeting held 
about five hours, yet responded readily to the request 
of a Friend to have the shutters raised at its close, 
and ended, as it begun, with religious service. 

To those accustomed to smaller meetings, the 
presence of so large a body of thoughtful, intelligent 
Friends was inspiriting and encouraging. 

The night after the Quarterly Meeting was spent 
with our dear friends Charles and Harriet Kirk, from 
whose peaceful home shines forth the radiant bright- 
ness of loving, trustful hearts. It was a joy to mingle 
with these Friends and witness that, though the body 
may be weak because of infirmity, the spirit may be 
bright and strong because there abideth the Christian 
graces of Faith, Hope, and Love, and receiveth its 
strength from on high. 

Leaving our friends’ home in the early morning 
of Sixth-day, we arrived at the Abington school in 
time to be present at the opening exercises, and wit- 
ness the array of bright-faced pupils entering upon 
their school work. Two hours were pleasantly spent 
in inspecting the buildings; the new part just com- 
pleted adds much to the comfort and usefulness of 
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the school and is well planned ; the roomsare bright, 
cheerful, and well lighted, and there is an air of home- 
like comfort not often found in boarding schools. 

With pleasant remembrance of the kind attention 
received from those connected with the school, as 
well as the many kindnesses enjoyed throughout all 
our visit, we resumed our homeward journey, feeling 
that there is a value in Friendly association and 
Friendly ways that we at least, if not the world at 
large, cannot afford to lose. 

R. 8. HaviLanp. 
Chappaqua, N. Y., Twelfth month 1. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISIT TO TWO STATE PENITENTIARIES. 


On the 14th inst. (Eleventh month) Jonathan W. 
Plummer and Allen J. Flitcraft, of Chicago, and 
Anna M. Starr, of Richmond, visited the penitentiary 
at Michigan City, and were much impressed with the 
cleanliness, order, and humane treatment of the 
prisoners, as far as a single visit can be relied upon 
in forming a correct judgment. Warden Murdock 
received us kindly, and gave directions to have us 
shown wherever we wished to go. 

There are seven hundred and forty prisoners here, 
all at work under the system of contractlabor. They 
have a large woolen mill, dozens of knitting ma- 
chines, a tailor shop, a shoe shop, a cooper shop, and 
a chair factory. Convicts are paid for over-work, and 
are permitted, if they choose, to send these earnings 
to their families. They have a fine library, and each 
convict being furnished with a catalogue, can have 
any book he may call for sent to his cell. They are 
allowed a light in their cells until 9 o’clock, and can 
read all day First-day if they wish. Their cells are 
clean and comfortable, each one having a shelf and 
looking-glass, and some of them decorated with pic- 
tures and fancy articles, really quite tasty and pretty. 
Have a large bath-room with fifty-five full sized bath 
tubs, where the men are marched in squads of fifty 
at a time every Seventh-day, until they are bathed. 
It takes the entire day to getthrough. The chapel is 
large and convenient, and their chaplain holds re- 
ligious services every First-day. Every convict in- 
vited, but none compelled to go. Upon inquiring, as- 
certained that more than half attend. Hospital ar- 
rangements are excellent, drainage and sanitary con- 
dition good, as evidenced by only six out of 750, in 
the hospital. It was a sad sight as they marched 
lock step, fifty in number, to dinner, to behold many 
young faces not over fifteen and twenty years old, 
some of them good countenances, doubtless led into 
crime by evil associations, and the unlooked for pen- 
alty, oh, so fearful, so bitter! Their kitchen and 
laundry arrangements are extensive ani convenient. 
They have plenty of good soup, meat, and bread for 
dinner, and are allowed coffee for breakfast and 
supper. 

At Joliet, Ill., there were 1,300 prisoners. This 
immense building is of solid stone, and the area en- 
closed by the stone walls much more extensive and 
the grounds far more beautiful than those of Michi- 
gan City, but the officers were less obliging. The 
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warden being about starting to the depot to leave the 
city, we were turned over to an usher, who rushed 
us through so rapidly that we had little opportunity 
of examining the wonderful machinery of the manu- 
factories as we desired. They had immense stone 
works, where sawing, chiseling, carving and polish- 
ing were all done by ingenious and powerful ma- 
chinery ; a barbed wire manufactory, saddle and har- 
ness department, chair factory, cooper shop, boot and 
shoe manufactory (very large) and a tailor shop. 
There is here a department of women prisoners, 
which we were much disappointed in not being able 
to see, as they were torn up house-cleaning, and re- 
fused to admit us. The hospital here was very fine, 
the rooms large, clean, and airy, and the convalescent 
room a thing of beauty, at least forty to fifty feet 
square, decorated with lovely wreaths of artificial 
vines and flowers creeping along the walls and twin- 
ing about the centre chandelier, with plenty of sofas, 
lounges, and easy chairs. The dungeon opened into 
this room, but, there being a refractory prisoner 
locked up in it, we were not permitted inspection, as 
it makes them furious to be looked at whilst in soli- 
tary confinement. Their large library (the usher 
told us 23,000 volumes) the convicts here also have 
free access to, through catalogues in their cells. Bath 
room of sixty tubs, large chapel seating a thousand, 
over half of them attending religious services volun- 
tarily, very First-day. The most perfect order and 
cleanliness reigns everywhere. The large number of 
young faces here also, made the heart sick, many of 
them frank, open faces not yet hardened in sin. The 
Prisoners’ Aid Association hope to rescue these when 
their terms of sentence expire, by helping them find 
employment where their former record is unknown. 
We also visited the [Illinois training school for de- 
pendent boys at Norwood, nine miles out of Chicago 
(but Jately admitted into the corporation), which is 
a place of thrilling interest, as here is where they 
stop the manufacture of criminals. The homeless 
waifs who sleep in coal barrels, empty ash barrels, 
stables, and under door steps, and obtain their food 
by beggary or petty thieving, are gathered up, and 
placed here under the care of a lovely Christian wo- 
man as matron, where they have a happy home, and 


are carefully trained in industry, morals, and religion, 


and when ready, placed in good homes, on farms, or 
among the citizens of Chicago or its suburbs. They 
have a broom factory and shoe shop, are sent daily 
to a good school across the way, and assist in the 
housework of the establishment. Have a library and 
every other privilege of a good home. Since its or- 
ganization nearly two years ago, they have trained 
and placed in private families 202, and have 107 now 
in training, and the highly encouraging fact is that 
the demand for these well-trained boys exceeds the 
supply. 

A young lady of wealth visiting the school, and 
noticing the bright, good countenances of the boys, 
sent them each a napkin ring and napkin, that they 
might the more readily be taught the home refine- 
ments, Another lady sent them 100 pillow shams, 
that their bed rooms might look neat and homelike, 
and it is not at all unlikely that they may enter some 


homes less refined in manners than themselves. A 
wealthy man of Chicago seeing the great blessing to 
the community of this work, and that their house 
was too small, made them a present of a fine, large 
farm twenty miles from Chicago, and the Ladies’ 
Club raised mgans enough to build upon it a house, 
the dining room of which will seat 500, and dormi- 
tories for lodging the same number. This building 
is now begun, and should the weather be favorable, 
they hope to occupy it in Second month. The origin of 
all this was the calling together of a few of his friends 
by one of our benevolent Christian men. The work 
began in an old hotel with ten boys, increasing in 
three months to a hundred. Thus we see what a 
grand and extensive outcome is the result of simple 
obedience to duty in little things. 
A. M.S. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tis was held at Middletown (now Langhorne), 
Eleventh month 28th. It was large, and although 
quite late in gathering, was a highly favored meeting. 
Owing to the exceedingly heavy rain of the day and 
night previous, which caused the Neshaminy creek 
to overflow its banks and inundate the road leading 
from the uppermost meetings (an occurrence which 
had not happened on quarterly meeting day for the 
past 60 years, if ever before), many who usually 
arrived in good time were unavoidably late. The 
meeting was about half gathered when Robert S. 
Haviland, of Chappaqua, N. Y., was moved to appear 
in fervent vocal supplication to the Diving Being, 
which brought a great solemnity over the assembly, 
which continued throughout the day. Lydia H. 
Price, who was present with a minute from Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting, was the first to appear in 
vocal ministry ; she was followed by Robert Hatton, 
Nathaniel Richardson, Phebe Griffith, Robert 8S. 
Haviland, and Isaac C. Martindale, whose different 
discovrses all tended in the same direction ,—encour- 
aging the people to more faithfulness to the Divine 
monitor, and thankfulness for the manifold blessings 
we are favored with. By this time the large meeting- 
house was well filled and a solemnity prevailed that 
could sensibly be felt, which continued to the close 
of the meeting for worship. After the partition was 
closed and the business was about to commence, 
Isaac Hicks, of Westbury, N. Y., who had sat quietly 
up to this time, expressed a concern to visit the 
women’s meeting. Liberty was granted in both 
branches, and R. 8. Haviland feeling moved in the 
same direction, a Friend was appointed to accompany 
them, and L. H. Price having a concern to visit men 
Friends, the same liberty was granted her, she being 
accompanied by her companion, Phebe Griffith. 
The services of all were very interesting and satisfac- 
tory, as could plainly be felt by the solemnity which 
covered the assembly. 

The answers to the first query disclosed a state of 
great weakness in the attendance of our meetings for 
Divine worship, particularly on week-days, which 
brought an exercise over the mind of Enoch Han- 
num, (who was present with a minute from Fallow- 
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field), and, up to this time had not spoken, but was 
now enabled to relieve his mind, and imparted good 
advice, which it is hoped will be profitable. Samuel 
Sharp, of Camden, felt called upon to labor in the 
same direction. The subject of Bristol Meeting 
having informed that they had indefinitely suspended 
their week-day meetings caused much exercise, and 
the subject was referred back to them for further con- 
sideration. 

When the business was nearly gone through with, 
Robert Hatton opened a concern to have the par- 
titions opened, as he felt that he had something to 
communicate to both men and women Friends, and 
although the meeting had then been in session about 
four hours, there seemed to be a willingness to grant 
his request. His communication was extended ; the 
hour being late. Robert S. Haviland being obedient 
to a Divine call, appeared in a very fervent vocal 
supplication, which caused a deep solemnity over the 
assembly, and the meeting closed with the feeling 
that we had had cause for great thankfulness. 


I. E, 





—The indulged meeting held at Fair Hill Meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, under care of a committee 
appointed by Green street Monthly Meeting, con- 
tinues to be a point of interest to Friends, and is 
winning the favor of the people of the neighborhood, 
though not yet in the measure that it is believed 
might be gained, were an effort made to give infor- 
mation of the desire Friends feel to have the com- 
pany of more of the residents in that vicinity at 
these meetings. This subject is now claiming the at- 
tention of the Committtee. The First-day School is 
large, and appears to be in a flourishing condition. 
It is composed of scholars whose parents are con- 
nected with various other religious organizations. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Actina President Appleton and Professors Beards- 
ley, Rolfe, Holcomb, Smith, Hoadley, Weaver, and 
others from the College attended the sessions of the 
College Association of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, in Philadelphia,the latter part of last week. A 
paper by President Magill was read in the meeting 
by Professor Smith. Dr. Magill was one of the found- 
ers of the Association and greetings were sent to him 
by a vote of the members. 

—The Sophomore classmen scored a signal tri- 
umph in athletics on Seventh-day last, by defeating 
the Sophomore class of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at foot-ball on Whittierfield. The result was 
Smarthmore, 18 points to University, 0. 

—As announced last week, William Jones, Secre- 
tary of the International Peace Union, lectured be- 
fore the students on Sixth-day evening on his per- 
sonal experiences in the Franco-Prussian war. His 
lecture was much enjoyed. With his wife he is just 
now on his way back to England from a trip around 
th world. Silas S. Neff, of the National School of 
Oratory, lectured on Third-day evening on “ Vocal 
Culture.” Mr. Neff came under the auspices of the 
Delphic Society. 

—Prof. Furman has fixed upon the evening of the 
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17th inst.as the date for the Shakespearian recita- 
tions by the Senior class. 
—The Board of Managers met on Third-day in reg- 


.ular session. Emmor Roberts presided at the meeting 


of the Executive Committee, and in the absence of 
Joseph Wharton, the Board was presided over by 
James V. Watson. One of the most important steps 
taken by the Board for years was the adoption of a 
resolution to do entirely away with the Preparatory 
School and to increase the number of classes in its 
college department to five, leaving one “ sub-collegi- 
ate class.” This stepis hailed with great pleasure 
by its studentsand alumni. It was also decided to 
give Seniors and Juniors two rooms in the dormito- 
ries for each two persons, instead of one, as at pres- 
ent. The front room will be used as a study and the 
back one for sleeping. A committee was appointed 
to consider the vacancy in the presidency of the col- 


lege, as Dr. Magill’s resignation takes effect in sixth 
month next. 8. 


MONTHLY MEETING VISITS. 


[We append some extracts taken from the annual report of 
Birmingham, (Pa.), Monthly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- 
tee, giving the result of one year’s work. This may seem 
a small service, yet it has its place in more strongly uniting 
the members of a meeting, if performed in a spirit of love, 
and we should be glad to hear of similar work in other 
places.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


In the prosecution of our work many visits have 
been made, one member of our committee alone hav- 
ing paid fifty-seven calls, under the requirements of 
herappointment. Some of these have been to Friends 
who have recently come among us, and perhaps none 
value more the kindly notice of our meeting than 
such as feel themselves strangers, and yet those who, 
through age or infirmity, cannot come to us, seem at 
times, really gladdened by the assurance of remem- 
brance which the Committee proves, especially those 
who, being poor in worldly goods, feel more keenly 
any neglect,and are too humble to assert themselves 
and to partake of the good-will of Friends, which is 
theirs by right; to such the cheer and uplifting which 
comes from the feeling that others take an interest, 
is peculiarly grateful. The visits made by women 
alone, probably aggregate one hundred. However; 
the spirit of visited and visitors must be of more im- 
portance than the mere number of people seen, and 
in some cases especial satisfaction has been felt on 
both sides. 

Referring to their xbsent members the report says: 
“Our Recorder has sent to nearly fifty absentees a 
copy of our Directory, and accompanied each with a 
friendly letter, telling of improvements, etc., about 
the meeting-house premises. To some twenty-five of 
these letters, he received satisfactory acknowledg- 
ments, but there are, possibly, a dozen of our absent 
members whom it is difficult to reach, who manifest 
no value for their membership. 

The INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL has been sup- 
plied to several members, though the sum appro- 
priated by the meeting for this purpose has-not been 
exceeded. Ours is said to bea “ stiff” and “ critical ” 
meeting. Can we not, by manifesting individual in- 
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terest, secure to ourselves a better name? If to doso 
depends largely upon a committee, should we not be 
earnestly concerned to distribute its work among 
willing and interested laborers? Are not “the fields 
white unto harvest’? If the work must still be per- 
formed by the few, let us see to it, that the few be 
such as have at heart the object of the committee, 
else how can the pursuit be blessed ? 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CONFERENCES OF FRIENDS IN NEW YORK. 


Tue following circular, issued by the Committee on 
Education of New York Yearly Meeting explains it- 
self : 


A Series of Educational Conferences will be held under 
the auspices of the New York Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee on Education, in the Library Room of Friends’ Semi- 
nary, Sixteenth Street and Rutherford Place, New York. 

It is the purpose of these Conferences to awaken a more 
general interest in the schools under the care of Friends ; 
to foster a spirit of coéperation among the teachers con- 
nected with these schools, and to afford an opportunity for 
those interested in éducational matters to present and con- 
sider topics connected therewith. 

The first Conference will be held on Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 7th, 1889, beginning at half-past ten a. m. ; 
followed by an afternoon session from two to four o’clock. 
A lunch will be provided in the building for those in at- 
tendance. A cordial invitation is given to Friends and 
others interested to be present. 

The following is the Programme of Exercises for the 
first meeting. 

Morning Session, 10.30 %. m. 

“The Educational Needs of Friends.” George L. Maris, 
Friends’ Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion. 

11.30 a. m. 

“The Distinctive Mission of Friends’ Schools.” 
beth S. Stover, Friends’ Seminary, New York. 

Discussion. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock. 

“The Physical Limitations of the Studentasa Factor 
in Education,” James E. Russell, Chappaqua Mountain In- 
stitute. 

Discussion. 

3 o'clock. 

“The relation of the Teacher’s Work to the Individual- 
ity of the Pupil.” John S. Lyon, Friends’ Seminary, New 
York. 

Discussion. 

By direction of the Committee. 

Wa. M. Jackson, Clerk. 

New York, Eleventh month 21st, 1889. 


Eliza- 


THE FACULTY AT SWARTHMORE. 


Tue Swarthmore correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press supplies the following personal details : 

The members of the Swarthmore faculty of in- 
struction have received their credentials from many 
institutions. President Mayill, who is now on a 
year’s absence in Europe, was a student at Yale, but 
left there to take advantage of the liberal elective 
system at Brown University, at Providence, where he 
graduated and received his degrees of A. B. and A. M. 
Haverford College a few years ago added LL. D. to his 
titles. 


Acting President Appleton is a Harvard A. M., 
and last year was given a degree of Ph. D. by Swarth- 
more. 

Professor Beardsley started in on a course at Bow- 
doin College, but later entered Rensellaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, at Troy, and has a C. E. degree from 
there, with a Swarthmore Ph. D. given him last year. 

Professor Cunningham wasa student at Vassar 
but did not graduate. She afterward spent several 
seasons of study at Cambridge and other English 
universities, and was given a Swarthmore Sc. D. two 
years avo. 

Professor Rolfe is an Amherst master of arts. 

Professor Holcomb has a Swarthmore master of 
letters degree and a Johns Hopkins Ph. D. 

Professor Smith is a Yale graduate and a master 
of arts. He is one of the four Phi Beta Kappa men 
on the faculty. 

Dr. Day received his title at Johns Hopkins, and 
Dr. Trotter at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Hoadley has the two widely separated 
degrees of civil engineer and master of arts, both 
from Union College. 

Professor Bancroft was instructed at the Massachu- 
setts Art School. 

Professor Price has a Swarthmore degree. 

Professor Weaver is a Harvard A. B. and a Swarth- 
more A. M. 

Dr. Shell comes from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr, Peck from the Philadelphia Women’s 
Medical College. 

Professor Furman is a bachelor of oratory from 
the National School of Oratory. 

Of the instructors, Mr. Williams is a Mercer Col- 
lege graduate, and will receive a Ph. D. from Johns 


Hopkins this year, and Mr. Cawley is a Swarthmore 
B. 8. 


FROM SANDY SPRING: CORRECTION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I am much mortified that such a gross representation 
of facts should have found its way into your paper as 
that copied from the Baltimore Sun about “ Longev- 
ity and Stature at Sandy Spring.” Only yesterday I 
read in the Sun an article which had been sent to 
the editors from women’s branch of our Yearly 
Meeting,—* An Appeal to the Public Press,”—that 
meeting being concerned about the demoralizing in- 
fluence of much that appears in their columns; and 
here I find is an extract from the same paper so ex- 
aggerated as scarcely to bear the semblance of truth. 
Few of the names given are of people who have 
lived at Sandy Spring, and but one even attained to 
the age of a hundred, Rebecca Russell, who died 
about two years ago; and hardly any reached the 
stature or weight mentioned. When we read the 
article in the Sun we knew it was a most fabulous ac- 
count, but supposed it intended for a silly joke which 
no one could be so credulous as to believe. In jus- 
tice to Sandy Spring and to Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JourNAL,I think it ought to be corrected, as 
there is scarcely an item in it which is true. 

E. G. T. 
Sandy Spring, Md. 








ean 
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[We are sorry, of course, to have printed an inac- 
curate statement. As it was so definite concerning 
persons and places, and came from a journal claim- 
ing to be particularly careful and accurate, we thought 
ourselves safe in reprinting what, (presuming it 
true), was a highly interesting account.—Eps. INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Hiaeu lifted onthe island cliff 
Its lantern fronts the sea, 

And sendeth forth a fine, straight ray 
Of dazzling light te me— 

A slender line af shimmering shine 
Across night’s mystery. 


It is the path set for my eyes 
To travel to the light 

And warm their darkness in the blaze, 
And be made glad and bright. 

None other may catch just that ray, 
Or have the self-same sight. 


And yet, a hundred other eyes 
Bent on that central blaze, 

Find each its separate, shining path, 
Its line of guiding rays; 

And all eyes meet in concord sweet 
By all these differing ways. 


No voice shall say: “The Light is mine. 
All other eyes are dim!” 

No hand the glory hold or hide 
Which streams to ocean’s rim, 

None claim or seize one ray as his 
More than belongs to him. 


O Light of Truth, which lighteneth all, 
And shineth all abroad, 

What favored soul or souls shall say, 
“Mine is the only road.” 

Each hath his own, to him made known, 
And all lead up to God. 


—Susan Coolidge, in The Independent. 


WHEN. 
Ir I were told that I must die to-morrow— 
That the next sun 
Which sinks, should bear me past all fear and 
sorrow 
For anyone, 
All the fight fought and ali the journey through, 
What should I do? 


I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on 

Doing my work, nor change, nor seek to alter 
Aught that is gone ; 

But rise, and move, and love, and smile, and pray 
For one more day. 


And, lying down at night for a last sleeping, 
Say in that ear 

Which harkens ever, “ Lord, within thy keeping, 
How should I fear? 

And, when to-morrow brings Thee nearer still, 
Do Thou Thy will.” 


I might not sleep, for awe ; but peaceful, tender, 
My soul would lie 
All the night long ; and, when the morning splendor 
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Flashed o’er the sky, 

I think that I could smile, could calmly say, 

“It is His day.” 

But if a wondrous hand from the blue yonder 
Held out ascroll 

On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 
Beheld unroll 

To a long century’s end its mystic clew, 
What should I do? 


What could I do, O blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this— 

Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 
Nor fear to miss 

The road, although so very long it be, 
While led by Thee ? 


Step by step, feeling thou art close beside me, 
Although unseen ; 
Through thorns, through flowers, whether tempest 
hide Thee 
Or heavens serene ; 
Assured thy faithfulness cannot betray, 
Nor love decay. 


I may not know, my God; no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise ; 

Along the path no deepening shadow stealeth ; 
No voice replies 

Toall my questioning thoughts, the time to tell ; 
And it is well. 


Let me keep on abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 
Through a long century’s ripe fruition 
Or a short day’s. 
Thou canst not come too soon; and I can wait 
If thou come late. 
—Selected. 


From The American, Philad’a. 
BLUE-JAYS. 


“ Wuart is the most characteristic feature of Novem- 
ber?” asked a shivering friend from town, as we 
stood with our backs to the rain-laden winds. “ Birds 
and blossoms,” I replied. Of course he thought me 
trifling with him, and I asked if he expected me to 
say “ rheumatism.” 

What have birds and blossoms to do with such a 
dreary outlook? This was evidently the tenor of my 
friend’s thought, although he said nothing more. To 
him, as it was raining hard, the world was unutter- 
ably dreary, and he longed for the crackling blaze 
upon the andirons which he knew awaited us. Ina 
few moments, as we skirted a bit of woodland, I re- 
marked, “ Blue-jays are a feature of this month. See! 
here are half-a-dozen!” They were very tame and 
full of merry ways. They hunted the leaf-strewn 
ground and played bo-peep among the lower branches 
of the oaks. They screamed, laughed, chattered, and 
at times uttered that peculiar flute-like note which 
sounds so strangely in the woods, particularly when 
the silence of mid-winter broods over all. My friend 
forgot that it was a dull November day. 

These dandies in their cerulean suits can do no 
mischief now and I love them for their vivacity. 
Their cunning shows out continually, and it needs 
not the dictum of the naturalist to learn that they 
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are cousins of the crow. That they lived so largely 
upon eggs during May and June told against them at 
the time, and they were then the incarnation of 
fiendishness. Let the dead past bury its dead. One 
cannot be happy who is ever cherishing dislikes, and 
I find the blue-jay of the present sufficient unto No- 
vember days. For my part he is right welcome to 
the woods as he finds them. While the six merry 
jays were before us, I picked a violet, a bluet, and a 
daisy, and offered them as proof that November 
blossoms were not a myth. There are, I assured my 
friend, more than ascore of flowers to be found, by a 
little careful searching. What then, if summer’s glory 
has departed ; if her skies are no longer overhead ; her 
songs no longer fill the air; the odor of her blossoms 
no longer scent the breeze ; is it not a poor wheel that 
cannot spare one spoke? Nature is not so niggardly 
with her gifts,in November, as summer-tourists, for 
instance, are apt to suppose. November is compara- 
tively bare, it is true, and positively ragged ; but it is 
not always safe to judge a man by his coat. 

A jay is something more than a bird with blue 
feathers. October 23, 1889, it snowed violently for 
three hours and the ground was white. Masses of 
snow too, clung to the limp foliage that remained, 
and gave a curious aspect to the wooded hillsides. If 
was then that the jays were moved to unwonted ac- 
tivity and I saw them at their best. The snow 
puzzled them, and being intent upon their own af- 
fairs, they paid no heed to my proximity. “ What 
does this mean?” was the question, I fancied each 
asked of his comrade, and then a dozen would at- 
tempt explanation at thesame time. Such a chatter- 
ing! Although the air was thick with enow, it did 
not muffle the harsh sounds; noises as distracting ae 
cracked sleigh-bells. A great company of these birds 
bad been for a week in the hillside woods, sociably 
inclined but not intimately associated. The snow 
bronght them together, and after an hour of vain dis- 
cussion, as a compact flock, they left the woods and 
flew in a direct line for a cluster of cedars half a mile 
away. It appeared to me that some one of these 
birds made the suggestion that the cedars were a 
better protection than half-leaved oak woods, and all 
took up with it. At any rate, that is where the birds 
went and remained until the snow-squall was over. 
Of course, it might have been a mere coincidence, 
and all their chattering mere meaningless noise, and 
so, to the end of the chapter ; but I am not disposed 
to view bird-life from such a stupid standpoint. It 
may suit the “ feather-splitters,” as Burroughs aptly 
calls them, to look upon birds as mere conveniences 
for their nomenclatorial skill, but he is happy who 
escapes them and seeks directly of each bird he sees 
to know what thoughts well up from its little but 
lively brain. Now, I have never seen but upon this 
occasion, a large number of blue-jays, a dozen or 
more, fly in a compact flock. Here, on the home 
hillside, and I know nothing of them elsewhere, they 
wander about, during the autumn, in companies, but 
always in an independent manner, as if a very gen- 
eral knowledge of the company’s whereabouts was 
quite sufficient; but to-day, such a method would 
have been impracticable. The air was too thick 


with snow, and therefore, predetermining the direc- 
tion, they gathered upon the same tree, and then, 
when closer together than ever I saw red-winged 
black-birds, off they flew. To say that this simple 
occurrence does not prove beyond question a wide 
range of mental faculties, is to deny that two and two 
make four. Probabiy the unhappy growler who des- 
cants upon the all essential importance of “ the ele- 
ment of accuracy,” which no one denies, will find 
this incident contrary to the officially recorded con- 
ditions of jay-life and insist that I saw red-winged 
black-birds and mistook them. 

An ornithologist once wrote to me: “some of 
your birds in New Jersey have strange ways,” but 
this is not true in the sense he intended. Birds 
about home are simply, here, as elsewhere, wide- 
awake, cunning, quick to scent danger, and wise 
enough to suit themselves to their surroundings. 
This latter fact goes far to explain many a point, for 
it must be remembered that it is the country that de- 
cides the bird’s habits, and not that the latter are a 
stereotyped feature of the country. The same people 
may dwell among the hills and upon the sea-coast, 
but how different are the mountaineer and the ’long- 
shore man! Concerning birds, the difficulty lies in 
the fact that so many people, even naturalists, are 
too little concerned with birds’ ways, and rest con- 
tent with a mere knowledge of their names. I once 
attended, with a prominent naturalist, an ornitho- 
logical meeting. There were a score of bird-men 
present, and very soon they fell to egg-measuring ! 
My companion fell asleep ! 

But what of the flock of blue-jays ? 

They had not long to wait for clearing weather. 
Soon the sun shone brilliantly and Nature for a brief 
hour wore a strange garb. Many a tree was yet green, 
many were brilliant with gold and crimson, and all 
were flecked with masses of glistening snow. It was 
a splendid spectacle, a swiftly fading pageant, that, 
like a glowing sunset, is remembered long after it has 
passed away. And how the lively blue-jays rejoiced 
at the return of the sunshine! “ Now for the oak 
woods again,” I could hear them scream, even though 
so far away, and sure enough, one after the other 
came trooping back to the same trees whereon they 
had sported when the snow commenced. How differ- 
ently now was their every movement from the time 
that they counselled together and took refuge in the 
cedar. Now again, they are blue-jays that every 
country lad well knows; when I saw them but a 
short time ago, they were almost as strangers to me. 
It is something to have an outing during an October 
snow-storm ; when the next comes, let me have blue- 
jays again for company. 

It was two weeks later when I next saw the blue- 
jays, and under widely different circumstances. No- 
vember had accomplished much in the way of mar- 
ring the fair face of nature. Scarcely a leaf was left 
upon any tree except the oaks, and the damp mist 
that veils the meadows during November, was never 
denser, gloomier, and more forbidding than on the 
eighth of the month. Long before sunrise I was out 
of doors, and not a bird greeted me until I came to 
the creek- bank, when out from gloomy depths came 
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the shrill scream that of itself is hideous, but at such 
a time almost musical. I tried in vain to locate the 
sound, but could not while the fog lasted ; but this 
mattered little. All other birds seemed depressed 
and moody. Not a sparrow chirped until the sun 
made the world a little more distinct; not even a 
robin, if there were any about, cared to salute such a 
sunrise. It was something, then, to have one brave 
heart making merry, and I shall long thank the jays 
for cheering a lonely traveler. 

An hour later, the birds thought better of the 
day, and every hedge-row rang with merry music, 
but the pleasure of the earliest sounds I had heard 
was not forgotten when their continuing screams 
marred the melody of red-birds and foxie finches. 
But why were they so persistently noisy, and so con- 
fined to one spot? My curiosity was aroused and I 
threaded a tangled brake to my sorrow. In a cluster 
of sassafras sprouts were several jays and all intent 
upon an object upon the ground. I hurried on, held 
back by green-briars that were really my friends, and 
finally reached the spot. By mere accident I escaped 
a serious encounter with our most treacherous if not 
dangerous mammal. A skunk had caught a blue-jay 
and scattered its feathers far and near. The victim’s 
companions were bemoaning its fate or berating the 
murderer, I know not which, nor did I pause to de- 
termine. I assume the former as more creditable to 
them and so score another point in the favor of these 
maligned birds. 

What though there are violets still in the meadows, 
nature is rugged now ; and among the gnarly branches 
of the ouks, better the shrill cry of the jay, as the 
north wind sweeps by, than the soothing melody of 
summer’s tuneful thrushes. November needs all the 
help that she can get to escape our malediction ; and 
the cry of the blue-jay prompts me, at least, to be 
charitable. Cuaruss C. ABBOTT. 

Near Trenton, New Jersey. ‘ 


JOSEPH BRANT, THE MOHAWK CHIEF. 


In the summer of 1778 this horrible border warfare 
became the most conspicuous feature of the struggle, 
and has afforded themes for poetry and romance, in 
which the figures of the principal actors are seen in 
a lurid light. One of these figures is of such import- 
ance as to deserve especial mention. Joseph Brant, 
or Thayendanegea, was perhaps the greatest Indian 
of whom we have any knowledge; certainly the his- 
tory of the red man presents no more many-sided 
and interesting character. A pure-blooded Mohawk, 
descended from a line of distinguished sachems, in 
early boyhood he became a favorite with Sir William 
Johnson, and the laughing black eyes of his hand- 
some sister, Molly Brant, so fascinated the rough 
baronet that he took her to Johnson Hall as his wife, 
after the Indian fashion. Sir William believed that 
ndians could be tamed and taught the arts of ci vil- 
ized life, and he labored with great energy, and not 
without some success, in this difficult task. The 
young Thayendanegea was sent to be educated at the 
school in Lebanon, Connecticut, which was after- 
wards transferred to New Hampshire and developed 
into Dartmouth College. At this school he. not only 
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became expert in the use of the English language, in 
which he learned to write with elegance and force, 
but he also acquired some inkling of general litera- 
ture and history. He became a member of the Epis- 
copal Church, and after leaving school he was for 
some time engaged in missionary work among the 
Mohawks, and translated the Prayer Book and parts 
of the New Testament into his native language. He 
was a man of earnest and serious character, and his 
devotion to the church endured throughout his life. 
Some years after the peace of 1783, the first Episco- 
pal church ever built in Upper Canada was erected 
by Joseph Brant, from funds which he had:collected 
for the purpose while on a visit to England. But 
with this character of devout missionary and earnest 
student Thayendanegea combined, in curious con- 
trast, the attributes of an Iroquois war-chief, devel- 
oped to the highest degree of efficiency. There was 
nv accomplishment prized by Indian braves in which 
he did not outshine all his fellows. He was early 
called to take the war-path. In the fierce struggle 
with Pontiac he fought with great distinction on the 
English side, and about the beginning of the War of 
Independence he became principal war-chief of the 
Iroquois confederacy. 

It was the most trying time that had ever come 
to these haughty lords of the wilderness, and called 
for all the valor and diplomacy which they could 
summon. Brant was equal to the occasion, and no 
chieftain ever fought a losing cause with greater spirit 
than he. We have seen how at Oriskany he came 
near turning the scale against us in one of the most 
critical moments of a great campaign. From the St. 
Lawrence to the Susquebanna his name became a 
name of terror. Equally skillful and zealous, now in 
planning the silent night-march and deadly ambush, 
now in preaching the gospel of peace, he reminds 
one of some newly reclaimed Frisian or Norman war- 
rior of the Carolingian age. But in the eighteentt 
century the incongruity is more striking than in the 
tenth, in so far as the traits of the barbarian are more 
vividly projected against the background of a highe: 
civilization. It is odd to think of Thayendanegea 
who could out ‘yell any of his tribe on the battle-field 
sitting at table with Burke and Sheridan, and be 
having with the modest grace of an English gentle 
man. The tincture of civilization be had acquired 
moreover, was not wholly superficial. Though en 
gaged in many a murderous attack, his conduct wa: 
not marked by the ferocity so characteristic of th 
Iroquois. Though he sometimes approved the slay 
ing of prisoners on grounds of public policy, he wa 
flatly opposed to torture, and never would allow it 
He often went out of his way to rescue women an 
children from the tomahawk, and the instances o 
his magnanimity toward suppliant enemies were ver. 
numerous.—John Fiske, in Atlantic Monthly. 








Tue divine training of humanity begins with, an 
leads through the human, in order to end in the di 
vine. Out of love of children for parents, the di 
vinest of all analogies, there arises the love towar 
God. “He that loveth not his brother whom b 
hath seen, how shall he love God whom he hath no 
seen ?’— Prof. Allen’s “ Jonathan Edwards,” 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 


One of the most important results served by the 
well-organized vacation schools is found in the fact 
that the student is called on to pursue for one or two 
months a single subject of study, to which he gives 
his entire attention. In the ordinary curriculum of 
our schools, even those of professional grade, the 
scholar is required to subdivide his time; rarely can 
he give the whole of his attention for even a single 
day to one department of work. Generally, it is nine 
to ten grammar, ten to eleven geometry, eleven to 
twelve history, etc. There is nochance for connected 
thought; indeed, the system appears as if designed 
to make all orderly and vigorous inquiry impossible. 
The youth learns from it alacrity, the power of swiftly 
changing from one line of thought to another, which 
may be worth something as a preparation for the 
hurly-burly of the outer world; but it fails to give 
him the far more precious training in the habit of 
patient devotion to one appointed task. The result 
is that the most of our college graduates have never 
done a single piece of thoroughly consecutive work, 
such as they will be called on to perform in the walks 
of life to which they must betake themselves. 

The profit of scientific training cannot be had 
through work done in the scattered hours which in a 
way suffice for the other forms of training. The 
work the student has to do in natural science must 
be done in the laboratory or the field; it must be 
done continuously, all day and from week to week, 
before the student can attain to the profit which 
awaits the true naturalist. To all who adequately 
conceive the need of such work, the hour-here-and- 
there system for any other than purely informational 
purposes is preposterous. The student may gain a 
measure of information concerning botany, geology, 
or other branches of natural science from occasional 
lectures or laboratory exercises, but the training he 
receives is not worth anything. The elder Agassiz 
was used to say that the student of natural science 
must take time to “ let the facts soak into him,” and 
he considered a month a short time for even a small 
body of facts to penetrate in this manner into the 
student’s mind: all teachers of such learning will 
agree with that master in this opinion. The only 
chance for this consolidated work which our school 
system affords to the new education is found in the 
vacation periods. By making avail of those parts of 
the year which cannot be made to serve the needs of 
the humanities, science may hope to win a firmer 
place in education than can be obtained in any other 
way.—Prof. N. 8. Shaler, in Atlantic Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Our friends Mahlon K. and Harriet W. Paist, of Philadel- 
phia, returned on the 26th ult. from their trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, having been absent since the Seventh month. 
They went as far north as Chilkat, in Alaska, and south- 
ward made an excursion into Mexico. Returning from 
Alaska in Eighth month, theirsteamer ran on the rocks, in 
the night, and was entirely wrecked. Allon board got to 
land, however, and after remaining five days, without 
special discomfort or danger, were rescued by a passing 
steamer, for which they had been waiting. Mahlon speaks 





highly of the Canadian Pacific road, which they took, go- 
ing west from Toronto to Vancouver. The cars are very 
comfortable, the officers attentive, and the trains run very 
regularly, the one they took reaching the Pacific Coast pre- 
cisely on schedule time. The eating stations allow half an 
hour, and the fare is good. Returning from San Francisco 
our travelers came over the Central Pacific to Ogden, and 
thence by Salt Lake City through the Rocky Mountains to 
Denver,—the passage of the mountains by this route afford- 
ing some of the grandest scenery in the world. 

—Our friend George Watson, of Philadelphia, and his 
wife, who went on a tour to Europe some months ago, are 
still abroad, and his brother, J. W. H. Watson, of Newport, 
Del., sailed to join them, in the North German Lloyds 
steamer, on Fourth-day of last week. George’s wife has 
been extremely sick, having been taken at first, while trav- 
eling on the Continent, with pneumonia, and after a partial 
recovery, having again been seriously ill. (The latest ac- 
counts report her improved, but George also has been un- 
well.) They have been for some time at Salsburg, Austria, 
where Joseph expected to find them. 

—Silk thread, says Sanitary News, is soaked in acetate of 
lead to increase its weight ; and persons who pass it through 
the mouth in threading needles, and then bite it off with 
the teeth, have suffered from lead-poisoning. 

—The Anti-Slavery Conference now being held in 
Brussels is discussing a proposal to establish military sta- 
tions in the interior of Africa with sufficient force to over- 
come slave hunters. 

—The Annual Report of the General Superintendent of 
the Life Saving service shows at the close of the fiscal year, 
the establishment embraced 225 ‘stations, 172 being on the 
Atlantic, 45 on the lakes, seven on the Pacific, and one at 
the Falls of the Ohio, Louisville, Kentucky. 

—We are advised that the proposed Museum of Ameri- 
can Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania is now 
an assured fact. A very considerable collection has been 
obtained, commodious rooms have been assigned for its 
proper display, and active measures are being taken to 
bring the matter before many who can materially aid in 
the advancement of the enterprise. Dr. C. C. Abbott, who 
has for so many years been identified with the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology, at Cambridge, Mass., 
has been appointed the curator.— The American. 

—The announcement that the infliction of corporal pun- 
ishment on peasants is to be abolished in the Baltic provy- 
inces of Russia is another sign of the steady progress being 
slowly made by this greatempire. The liability to corporal 
punishment infallibly prevents a man from acquiring a 
proper sense of self-respect. It is doubtful whether such 
punishment ought ever to be inflicted on adults, even in 
the case of the most brutal criminals. But to employ the 
lash for petty offenses, or as a means of extracting rent or 
taxes from simple peasant folk, is a distinct mark of bar- 
barism. Unfortunately, it is impossible to get rid of this 
primitive remedy in a day; but it is encouraging to find 
that the Russian government is making an effort to remove 
from the empire one of its worst blots.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Congress of the United States assembled at Wash- 
ington on the 2nd inst. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives. The an- 
nual message of the President was presented and read the 
next day. 

DESTRUCTIVE fires, attended by loss of life have oc- 
curred in several cities. In Lynn, Mass,, on the 26th ult., 
a fire destroyed many business places, including shoe man- 
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ufactures, etc., 
dollars. 


causing a loss of three to five millions of 
It is estimated that seven thousand people were 
thrown out of employment. On the 27th ult., a fire in 
Boston, burned over two acres of business blocks, causing a 
loss estimated at $4,000,000, 
Five persons lost their lives. 


The fire raged for six hours. 
Late on the night of the 30th 
ult., the building of the Tribune newspaper, at Minneapolis, 
was burned, and ten to fifteen persons were burned or killed 
by falling. In Philadelphia, the morning of 
the 2nd instant, a store and bakery, occupied by Gustavus 


early on 


Gross, at Second and Huntingdon streets, was burned, and 
seven persons, including four women and children, lost 
their lives. 

THE subscriptions for the World’s Fair in New York 
exceeded the five millions point on the 30th ultimo, the 
total being now $5,028,942. The World’s Fair Committee 
decided to continue to receive subscriptions. The cities of 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Washington, all claim the Fair, in 
ompetition with New York, and the matter must be de- 
cided by Congress. 

Ir is announced that the President and his wife will 
leave Washington on the 6th instant, for Chicago, to attend 
the opening of the Chicago Auditorium. They will be ac- 
companied by a number of prominent persons. 

Two shocks of earthquake were feltin Alton Bay, New 
Hampshire, early on the morning of the 2d instant. 
Crockery and glassware were broken, and people rushed 
from their houses. 
the bay was rung. 


The bell on a steamer in the middle of 


THE temperature fell 20 degrees along the middle and 
upper Hudson Valley, on the 2d instant, and several inches 
of snow fell at different points. Heavy snows fell last week 
in Canada, fourteen inches being reported from Montreal. 

THE Department of State is informed by our Minister 
in Persia of the increase of cholera in that country, and of 
the proposed establishment by the Russian authorities at 
Baku and Julfa of a general quarantine against arrivals 
from Persia. 


NOTICES. 

*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, will attend the meet- 
ing to be held at Haverford, on First-day morning, Twelfth 
month 8th, 1889, at 10 o'clock. 

Train leaves Broad street station at 8.45.a. m., for 
Wynnewood station. Returning, leave Wynnewood sta- 
tion at 11.56 a. m., 12.40. and 1.56 p. m. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


*,.* Lydia H. Price expects to attend the First-day 
morning meeting at West Philadelphia, on the 8th inst., 
and Girard avenue at the usual hourin the evening of the 
same day. 


*.* The regular monthly meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association will be held Second-day evening, the 9th inst., 
at 8 o’clock. 

All Friends and others interested in the objects of the 
Association are invited to attend. 


4 Religious Meeting will be held at Friends’ Home 
for Children, 4011, Aspen street, West Philadelphia, First- 
day, Twelfth month 8th, at 3 p. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested per- 
sons. 


On behalf of committee. 


Saran T. Roacers, M. D. 


The Evening Meeting of Friends, in Philadelphia, 
on First-day, is now held unitedly (Green street, Race 
street, and Girard avenue combined), and during Twelfth 
month will be at Girard avenue at 7.30 o'clock. 


Let all our 
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members feel that it is their meeting individually, and n 
only attend themselves, but invite others to do so. 


Friends’ Charity Fuel Association, stated meetin 
this (Seventh-day) evening at 8 o’clock, in Race street pa 
lor. Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 


«* The Burlington First-day School Union will mex 
at Mt. Holly, Seventh-day, Twelfth month 14th., at 10. 
a.m. All interested Friends cordially invited. 
Wa. WALTON, | Clerks 
SALLIE T. BLACK, | een 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Twelfth month will occur: 
follows: 
7. Whitewater, Maple Grove, Ind. 
9. Prairie Grove, Marietta, Ia. 
12. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
18. Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 





*,.* Cireular Meeting in Twelfth month as follows : 
15. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet 
Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 13th, at 8 o'clock, | 
Green street meeting-house, Fourth and Green street 
The subject of promotion in our First-day Schools will | 
discussed, Also exercises by Green street First-day Schoc 
All interested are invited to attend, 

Davip L, LUKENS, ' Clerk 
Saran M. Hoxcome, | ~*°T** 


*.* Nebraska Half- Year's Meeting.— Nebraska Half-Year 
Meeting of Friends will be organized at Lincoln, on tl 
first Second-day in the Twelfth month, (Twelfth mont 
2d.), 1889, at 11 o’clock a. m. The meeting of Ministe 
and Elders on the Seventh-day preceding, at2 p.m. Mee 
ing for worship on First-day at the usual hour. 

The committee of Illinois Yearly Meeting are expects 
to be present to assist in the organization. 

Isolated Friends of Nebraska and Kansas are especial 
invited to meet with us on this occasion. 

Any further information will be furnished by either 
the undersigned : 

Moses Brinton, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles P. Walter, Li: 
coln ; J. Russell Lownds, Lincoln; Joseph Webster, Mo 
roe, Platt Co., Neb.; Isaiah Lightner, Matson, Platt C 
Neb.; George 8S. Truman, Genoa, Nance Co., Neb. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, s 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, s 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low t 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in ce 
Royal Bakine PowDsEsr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


$$$ 
———==== 
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Tailoring. aetiinn. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand, 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


GEORGE w. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


‘ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Orricss: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


AT eee LOW PRICES. 
NEW 8ST me. a Lae HANDSOME 
GOLDS, Toe, a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 8c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS. '85e. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. LL. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 





UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1296 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


woe WM. HEACOCK, Qi 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attennten: ome" to seetamaay, 


AMOS Hie ORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dixine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
Matrresses, Breps, FEATHERS, 
Springs, SPRine Cots, ETO., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR DRY GOODS” 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


W. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 
1933 Market Street, Phila. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wegons, Pleasure —— Buggies and Surries. 

My aim shall be to furnish rst-class, reliable work at low 
prices. 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so, write for prices, which will be promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price. 

“And the General A aeons fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 


6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 
32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 
The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties. 


Philadelphia references : 


Charles M. Biddle, Director ; Rob- 
ert Biddle, 


. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 
FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 


543 Drexel Building. 
















FRIENDS ; INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 











JAMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 

MOSES E. WORTHEN, WM. C. BROWNING, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. prewning, & £o.. Co. -. Zz, 
PETER REID, THOMAS SCA 
Dundee Dye W’ks. Passaic,N.J. | Jno. M ou jess & Co. Phila. 
JOHN N. BEACH, CHAS. 

Tefft, Weller & Co., N.Y. Mackintosh fannie. N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, JOHN M. THAYER, 

Kearney, Neb. Governor of Nebraska. 


wM. ALDRICH, 


ee Print Works, N. Y. | 

We liffve General 
MOINES LOAN 
School and County ponds. 


GEO. L. WHITMAN, 


Whitman & Phelps, N.Y 


A for sale of Securities of DES 
& TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


WILLIAM L. “ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 
In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 68 
West Washington Market, near 13th Ave., New York, 
Reference, Pres. of Gansevoort Bank. 


facing 
Gansevoort Street. 


JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 





Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bondsare issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we bave deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P. BEMENT, 

8. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. 








“THE PROVIDENT LIFE 4 AND TRUST COMPANY. OF ) PRILADELPATA. 


409 CHESTNUT TREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance ogee. JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


The Intelligencer and Journal for 1890. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


Tue INTELLIGENCER AND 
amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTS. 


PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 3.35 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 5.15 
Harper's WEEKLY, ($4. 5.85 
Harper's Youne Prope, (32. 4.10 
HovsekrErer’s WEEKLY, ($1 3.30 
Tee Amerrcan, (33. 5.00 
Counter GENTLEMAN, ($2.50 £35 
CurmetTias Ustes, (3 aS 
SClENTIFIC AMERICAN, (Si a 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Goon Horsex BEPriNe, (325 io 
MONTHLIES. 
Schumser ss Macagrxe, Se 
Tes Cextrer Macazrxg, (i cu 






*,* Persoms wishing other periodicals than Ubese named above should write us. and we will name prices 


JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the 





PERIODICAL. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, (34.) 5.75 
ATLANTIC MonTHLY, ($4.) 5.85 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) . : ; ‘ ; : 3.25 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 


--- 


PorULAR ScreENcE MONTHLY, (35.) . 6.75 
NortTs AMERICAN Review, (35.) 6.75 
Sr. Nicmoras, (33. 52 
MAGAZINE oF AmERICAN History, (35. 6.6) 
Wipe Awake, ($2.40 155 
BaBY moon, (31.5) 3 
SCATTERED Saupe. 5A) - 255 
ParEesonocical JowgxaL, (32 a 
Vocus Macazrse, (31 2) a4 
AMERICAN AGEICULIUREST, ($1.5 et 
Larrixcert’s MaGcazixg, ($5 ne 
Tes Pauw Jowesan, ( GA 23 
Tee Awemocay Ganpex, ($2 a 
Tes Home Maes, (32 i” 





*,*° Where several pericdicals m the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (i oréereé throngh us.) by subtracting $2.50 


from the rate given under the bead me “ price for both.” 
*,* Where our subscribers 
remit for it, they can ha 










ay paid up for the Isreiiscescer axp Jove*al. or for any reason Go not now wish to 
ve al the net rate and per fer cur paper seperately 











